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BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Here is a new principle in modern school account- 
ing—a machine that’s swift, efficient, yet so 
versatile that it can handle general accounting 
and budget control of any branch of school 
administration. It’s the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine. 





Sensimatic’s amazing effort-free speed and accu- 
racy come from the exclusive sensing panel that 
automatically directs it through every account- 
ing operation. When a different or new accounting 
job is to be performed, the operator simply turns 
a job selector knob and the machine is ready for 
the new procedure. There are fewer decisions for 
the operator. In fact, Sensimatic is so simple 
to operate that beginners quickly become expert. 


School administrators who want efficient account- 
ing operations find that Burroughs Sensimatic 
provides outstanding savings in time and effort, 
with unerring accuracy. Sensimatic is available 
in a variety of models and totals to handle all 
applications. For a personal demonstration phone 
your local Burroughs office . . . listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone directory. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 














THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE 
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With additional units to come, the Keokuk, lowa, High School and 
Community College is widely proclaimed “America’s most modern school.” 

Pictured left to right are: Gym-Field House, Cafeteria, 
Administration-Music W ing, and Academic Unit. 
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PERKINS & WILL 
architects, engineers 


E. R. GRITSCHKE 
consulting engineer 


general contractor 


SID. SMITH & CO. 
plumbing contractor 





L. H. KURTZ COMPANY 
plumbing wholesaler 
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CHEERS FOR AEOKUK SENIOR high!” 


KEOKUK, city in Iowa, named for the Indian chief 
known as “he who moves alertly.”— ENC. BRIT. 
@ The alertness of Keokuk, the city, is ably demon- 
strated by its remarkable new high school and com- 
munity college—a highly successful million and a 
quarter dollar project combining determination, dar- 
ing and dexterity. One of the most interesting and 
practical features of its main building are the three 
cantilevered boat-deck corridors along the entire 
southern front. These sun-flooded corridors have 
open-top partitions to north-facing classrooms which 
benefit from bilateral lighting and natural ventila- 





better shower head for better bathing. 
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more $2 oan SLuth VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaN Act-O-Matic sHoWER HEAD. which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


tion. Another feature is the southern fagade, facing 
the broad campus, from which scintillating colors on 
the vertical fins and window frames, coupled with 
sunlight, shadows and sky reflections, form an in- 
spiring and unforgettable picture. To make learning 
inviting, all instructional rooms are arranged, 
equipped and decorated in harmony with vibrant 
youth who add color-in-motion to the impressive 
scene. Throughout the buildings are service products 
of recognized superiority. Here, as in thousands of 
other fine buildings, are SLOAN Flush vatves famous 


everywhere for efficiency, durability and economy. 
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Act-O-Matic—the 


BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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How to save time and money copying 





TRANSCRIPTS, TEXTS, REPORTS, OR RECORDS 


Room 1145, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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Please send me the free booklets 


che ( Jee d he low: 
P344 on Transcopy Duplex 
P334 on Transcopy used with Portagraph 


Title 


Address 


' City Zone State 


P} Profit-Building IDEAS For Business 
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Use Remington Rand photocopying equipment and 
make clear, letter-perfect copies in seconds! 

Anyone in your office can operate the equipment 
without previous photographic experience. No 
darkroom is needed. You can expose and develop 
in ordinary lighting... right in your office, class- 
room, or library. It couldn’t be easier .. . more con- 
venient. And there’s no waiting for outside copying 
service or for typists who are busy with their 
regular work. 

So when transcripts or bulletins are needed in 
a hurry, copy the Remington Rand way. You’ll 
combine speed with photographic accuracy 
eliminate proofreading and correcting! 


1. SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. It’s new, revolutionary ! 
This single space-saving, time-saving machine gives you 
positive, ready-to-use photocopies within seconds. Handles 
originals up to 142" wide, and any length. Exposes, prints, 
and develops in rapid-fire order. 


2. PORTAGRAPH and TRANSCOPY. These two units are the most 


economical you can buy. And, the most versatile! With 
Portagraph to expose and Transcopy to process, you can 
photocopy anything you might conceivably want in less 
than a minute. Pages of bound library or music books, art- 
work, inflexible material, material needing longer exposure 

in short, everything you can’t do with a single machine, 
as well as everything you can. You get copies faster...and 
on white or colored papers, too. For information about our 
full line of Transcopy equipment, check coupon. 
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Among the Authors 


John Dale Russell 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL, chancellor and secre- 
tary of the Board of Educational Finance of 
the State of New Mexico, on page 19 presents 
and discusses situations in which it is helpful 
to have outside analyses made of an educational 
institution. Dr. Russell has had a long career 
in conducting surveys of higher education and 
has served many colleges and universities in an 
advisory capacity. From 1931 to 1936 he was 


a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago, first as pro- 
fessor of education and later as associate dean of the division of 
social sciences and dean of students. From 1944 to 1946 he was 
secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Then, 
on request of the U.S. Army, he became dean and academic adviser 
of the Biarritz American University in France. In this capacity 
he was responsible for the selection of civilian faculty members 
for army university centers in the European theater and for super- 
vising the academic program at Biarritz. Following this he became 
assistant commissioner for higher education for the U.S. Office of 


Education, where he remained until 1951 


John M. Evans 


JOHN M. EVANS, cost and systems analyst 
in the controller's office, Indiana University, 
discusses on page 23 the allocation of imple- 
mentary expenses in institutions of higher 
education. He introduced this subject in the 
September 1954 issue. Mr. Evans has been a 
member of the Indiana University staff since 
1951. Before that he had served as assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 


following a three-year period in the army and service as budget 
analyst for the federal government in Philadelphia. 


Wallace A. Moyle 


WALLACE A. MOYLE, supervisor of plant 
and maintenance at the University of Con- 
necticut, reports (p. 39) on the two-year 
study by public institutions in the state of 
Connecticut of paint preparation and procure- 
ment for institutional buildings. Mr. Moyle 
has been a member of the University of Con- 
necticut staff for more than five years and, 
prior to that time, was deputy base commander 


at Base “M” in Luzon, Philippine Islands. He also served for a 
three-year period as ordnance officer for the First Service Command 
in Boston and for an earlier 10 year period as assistant business 
agent with the Veterans’ Home at Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Charles F. Phillips 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, president of Bates 
College, replies on page 43 to Dr. King’s 
article, published in the November issue on 
the tuition exchange plan. He brings up what 
he considers the undesirable aspects of such a 
project. Dr. Phillips began his academic career 
as a faculty member at Hobart College, later 
going to Colgate University. During World 
War Il he served for three years as price 


executive for the Office of Price Administration. He has been 
president of Bates College since 1944. 
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When you need £X7RA 
Seating ond Table Space 


for Overflow Classes... Faculty Meetings...Lectures... 
Music Classes... Special Exams... Conferences... 


Here's your answer... 
. 


TasLet ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS 2 


FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 














Here is combined seating and table capacity 

in one comfortable unit. At a moment’s 

notice you can provide an efficient meeting 

or class room—even in small space. 

No over-crowding. No more writing on laps. 

The built-in Tablet Arm is a marvel of 

skilled engineering. It lifts at a touch to let 

you sit down or get up—it folds down out 

of the way when chair is needed for seating 

only. The entire chair folds flat in seconds, 

in three deft movements, to a flat depth of 

only 3” for quick, safe stacking in minimum space. 

Write today for complete information on this quality engineered, space-saving chair. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, 4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from nursery school to adult— Ja 
for every need—the only complete line made. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Questions and Answers 


Corporation Giving 


Question: Are college executives leaning 
too heavily on corporation giving as a 
solution for institutional financing problems? 
—C.8., Calif. 

ANSWER: The Yes, if 


colleges expect corporation giving to 


answer 1S 


replace that of individuals in the im- 
mediate future, but for the long pull 
they will have to look to this source 
for much of their support. That such 
support will be forthcoming is indi- 
cated by the increase in corporate 
giving since the first organization of 
cooperative campaigning by colleges 
in various states to solicit gifts from 
corporations 

The 
tuated in recent years by taxation and 


distribution of wealth accen- 
by increasing the share of income to 


labor has made it more and more 


difficule for individuals to contribute 
to education in sizable amounts, and 
there is no present indication of change 
in this respect. 

On the other hand, corporations, 
by relaxation of tax requirements with 
respect to contributions, are being en- 
couraged to give to charitable causes 
and have been fortified in their legal 
right to do so by the decision in the 
Smith case in New Jersey last 


In the 


year, 
past generation Of so Cof- 
porations have taken over much of the 
business formerly conducted by in- 
dividuals and have earned huge in- 
comes, only part of which have been 
passed on to stockholders, the remain- 
der being used for plant improvement 
and to build 


corporate 


Also, the 
management has 
In greater numbers execu- 
college 


surpluses. 
nature of 
changed 

and 


tives are trained 


men, 
corporations actually are in competi- 
tion with one another to enlist college 
men as employes with a view to their 
development for executive positions. 

With the replacement of the entre- 


peneur by 


corporations, there is a 


growing consciousness of responsibility 


on the part of 


cor porate officials to 


carry on the charitable 


obligations 


6 


formerly shouidered by individuals and 
a recognition that, inherent in the con- 
trol of wealth, is the duty not only to 
include community giving but to as- 
sume a much more comprehensive 
duty, particularly in the field of edu- 
cation. 

As yet, college executives cannot 
lean too heavily upon the still slender 
reed of corporate giving, but in the 
foreseeable future it will become a 
major source of educational contri- 
butions. — BRUCE POLLOCK, business 
manager, Carleton College, Northfield. 
Minn. 


Public Relations Problem 


Question: To what extent should a col- 
lege business manager concern himself with 
improving the public relations program of 
his institution ?—K.F., Conn. 

ANSWER: A keen awareness of the 
public relations of his institution is 
a prime responsibility of the business 
manager, for in a large sense the ad- 
ministration of an institution’s busi- 
ness affairs cuts across the whole area 
of a school or university's publics. 

When one considers that any insti- 
tution’s publics include students, par- 
industrial 
executives, the entire citizenry of a 


ents, alumni, business and 


state (if public supported),“as well 
as faculty and internal personnel, then 
the business officer has a real and vital 
responsibility in public relations. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











This responsibility does not only 
relate to the students 
(how collected, how organized), pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment 
(how handled, organized and present- 
ed to outside competitive businesses), 
organization and 


fees assessed 


administration of 
internal housekeeping (internal per- 
sonnel administration), but to the 
whole problem of anticipating, draw- 
ing up, and in a large measure pre- 
senting, an institution’s annual or 
biennial budget of operation. 

It is in this latter matter that the 
business manager plays an important 
and vital réle, for im his association 
with other top institutional personnel 
he must be keenly aware of the whole 
area of institutional rapport with its 
publics, so that he can deal realistically 
with all matters of budget and opera- 
tion. On the other hand, the business 
manager is in daily contact with a 
specialized public in the business 
world and people who in many cases 
are in position to exert tremendous 
influence on the and its 
progress, and his public relations with 
these special publics can have a de- 
cided effect on an institution’s forward 
progress. 


institution 


Public relations in its simplest defi- 
nition is merely the ability of a person, 
Organization of institution to “get 
along with people,” regardless of who 
these people may be. 

The business officer, always on the 
policy making level, is just as impor- 
tant a public relations man as the 
president, or the man responsible for 
public relations, if there be one. 

There is a growing tendency in all 
forward looking institutions of higher 
learning today to look upon this matter 
of public relations as a group effort, 
and the divided responsibility of all 
policy making officers keenly aware 
of the many publics who support the 
institution. —- GEORGE BAUGHMAN, 
business manager, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 
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DURABLE S 


KIMBLE CULTURE TUBES 


Their long, useful life means low costs for you 


Kimble Culture Tubes 
are made of Kimble 
N51A glass—a borosili- 
cate glass with out- 
standing resistance to 
chemical attack. They do not affect the 
growth or viability of cultures. They 
resist the chemical attack of washing 
solutions. Kimble Culture Tubes resist 
alkaline, acid and nearly neutral solu- 


KIMBLE 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


tions, including hot water and steam. 

Tubes easily withstand the heat- 
shock of sterilization . . . are thoroughly 
annealed. Walls are of uniform thick- 
ness . . . bottoms are of ample weight 
to eliminate “breaking-out.” 

New style, longer caps, when slightly 
loosened, permit free exchange be- 
tween the atmospheres inside and out- 
side the tubes, completely satisfying 


AN (I) PRODUCT 
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caps 


Kimble Culture Tubes are available with three types of 


(1) cemented in pulp-backed vinylite liner; (2) 


cemented in rubber liner; (3) pressure fitted Teflon liner 


the gas requirements of aerobic cul- 
tures. Threads are so designed that 
there is no danger of the slightly 
loosened caps falling off. 

See your laboratory supply dealer 
for information about these Culture 
Tubes and the complete Kimble labora- 
tory glassware line. Or write Kimble 
Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILxLInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














USES HORN 


Folding Gym Seats! 


11) ||]] SAFETY. All-steel under- move legs freely. Custom- 

A alia structure of (A) tubular fitted for your needs from 

‘ column supports and (B) a choice of 9", 11” or 1119” 

cross tie angles and bracing rise and 22” or 24” spacing. 
(no sway, shimmy or shak- 


Every feature 


of Horn Folding Gym Seats 








B ing). Exclusive positive lock EASE OF OPERATION. 

° . made of steel (C) automati- One smooth flow of pres- 
is @ reason by itself fi cally locks each row as it sure to close... seatboards 
a opens and closes. remain flat, footboard tilts 

’ ° ¥ vertically, new riserboard 

for Elkhart’s choice! © Jf Vee COMFORT. Spectators sit swingsouttoformclosedsur- 
5 AY in chair-height comfort, face. Non-marring wheels. 
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Hotbed of basketball . . . that’s Indiana! Here the 
city of Elkhart recently opened the doors of its 
modern, million dollar Northside Gymnasium. Here 
you'll find the largest installation of folding gym- 
nasium seating in all the world . . . Brunswick- 
designed Horn Folding Gym Seats! 

Eight truckloads of material ... 15 miles of seat- 
board .. . 24-row unit, new record in height! Now 
a total of 8,239 spectators cheer their teams in the 
safety and comfort of these Horn Gym Seats in- 
stalled on three levels. Those on the main floor and 
first balcony fold back out of the way providing 
five basketball courts in all. 

Horn Folding Gym Seats were made to do the 
biggest job best! Custom-made to the exact spec- 
ifications of Brunswick design engineers. And 
Brunswick has added to these gym seats even more 
refinements for greater safety, comfort and ease of 
operation... better appearance ... less maintenance. 

No problem is too simple or too complex for a 
Horn solution ...no gym too small or too large for 
an installation of Horn Folding Gym Seats. Why 
not talk it over person-to-person? Write or wire 
today for the name of your nearest Horn agent. 
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Free! “Horn Folding Gym Seats”... 
catalog of facts, yours for the asking. 
Write today! 
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Division of 
OM. THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 


COLLENDER COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Full 3 D detail for 


FASTER, EASIER 
ANALYSES 


Get vivid images... lifetime trouble-free use 
... with a Bausch & Lomb Stereomicroscope 


SHOCKPROOF ... for lifetime dependability 





Ready whenever you need it. . . in the lab or in the field 
. .. because prisms can’t jar loose despite the punishment 
of year-after-year practical use. Double support locks 
them into lifelong alignment... clamps at the top, gibs 


at the bottom. 


DUSTPROOF ... for bright, detailed images 


Even on field trips, you get ‘laboratory clean’ images. 





Patented Neoprene ring inside prism housing fits flush 
on prism surface, seals out dust... one of the reasons 


why B&L Stereomicroscopes are dustproof for life. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB WRITE for Catalog D-15 and demon- 


stration. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


ie |? 4 1853 76737 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


STEREOMICROSCOPES 
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TWO GREAT NAMES.. 


THE MAY FLOWER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Equipped with GARLAN >) eco 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING! 








All over the World — 
Garland means Finest! 


Internationally famous chefs team with 
Garland to maintain their well-earned 
reputations. Where cuisine is renowned 
—Garland is used to prepare it! 


Whether the operation is large or 
small, chefs instinctively turn to 
Garland. There are reasons for sucha 
vote of confidence! Garland has years 
ahead design—it's fast—it's flexible— 
it’s durable! It’s performance earns its 
titke—Garland—the Line of the Leader! 





EVERY SALE A DEALER SALE 

















oul The battery formation illustrated includes: 
— eee Heat Hot Top; Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
- Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. Units available in standard black- 


an 








~ Japon or Stainless Steel finishes. 









Look for the 

45-29 Club pin... 

it’s the mark of 
an expert! 





Heavy Duty Ranges e Restaurant Ranges oe  Broiler-Roasters e Deep Fat Fryers 
Broiler-Griddles Roasting Ovens e Griddles e Counter Griddles e Dinette Ranges 








PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS _'N CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD.—1272 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 
Os iiatidieeeaaall 
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300 
< te 3 and ( olleges 
now ables their students the 


TUTHOY REFUND 
PLA 


[Twenty-five years ago we originated the 
Tuition Refund Plan. Each year since then 
has seen a steady increase in the number of 
users and few who have enjoyed the benefits 
of the Plan are ever again without its pro- 
tection 


The Tuition Refund Plan reimburses stu- 
dents for lost class time. It is not a tuition 
funding plan nor a sickness and accident 
plan. In protecting the student's investment 
it also secures the tuition income of the col- 
lege and makes possible a sound, equitable 
refund policy. It is paid for by the student, 
but participation is optional. 


Recently a new Broad Form of the Plan 
has been made available and has been ap- 
proved in many states. This new Broad Form 
extends the Plan to cover losses due to non- 
medical causes, including dismissal or with- 
drawal for scholastic, disciplinary and family 
reasons, as well as many others. Participation 
in this Plan can not be optional. 


Under either of these Plans both the stu- 
dent and the college are protected. Refunds 
can be made for lost class time and are 
handled as routine without misunderstand- 
ing, disappointment or loss of goodwill. 


Write to us telling us your enrollment 
terms, number of students, fees, and the form 
of the Plan which you would prefer so that 
we can make a proposal suited to your needs. 


A. W.6. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


° . 7 ) . 
¢ r1ducational Insurance f ind. reritlers 


141 Milk Street BOSTON 


\. assachusetts 





Specified 
for 
Wellesley 
College 
Dining 
Hall... 


Is 


Designed 

for easy one-man operation, 
Fairhurst Unitfold Walls 
quickly divide rooms to any 
desired sizes. Separate units 
join securely to form a rigid, 
sound resistant woll. Units 
fold in stacked position or 
may be concealed in a shal- 
low pocket. Blackboords or 
other specialized finishes are 
available. Write for details. 


Fairhurst installation at Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. Architect 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Ab- 
bott. Lower view: Units partly open. 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. 
45 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 


Fu QGNETURE 
CAPTAIN’S CHAIR 


No. 2077 


This sturdy chair in au- 
thentic Early American will 
enhance the attractiveness 
and utility of student 
lounge or recreation rooms. 


Heavy form-fitting scoop 
seat. Extremely comfort- 
able and rugged. 


For prices and com- 
plete information, 
see your dealer or 
write us. 


AMERICAN 
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K 
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- 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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The gym floor in the new North Side Gymnasium 
and Vocational Building, Elkhart, Indiana, Joe C. 
Rice, Supt., Maurer and Maurer, Architects. 


Elkhart School City Officials choose new 
CRYSTAL SEAL-0-SAN...for use on the floors 


in the world’s largest high school gymnasium 


CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN ASSURES A LIGHTER, 
MORE NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING FLOOR 


When the Elkhart School City planned this new 
gym, reputedly the world’s largest high school gym- 
nasium (26,000 square feet of basketball playing 
courts), they realized that good equipment and its 
proper maintenance was an important consideration 
if their building was to be fully useful for many years. 


Fine hardwood flooring was selected for the four 
basketball courts and new Crystal Seal-O-San gym floor 
he ton building sects tons panera gym floors for boys’ and finish was specified. The finished floor is truly beau- 
girls’ gym classes in addition to the deluxe arena on the main level. tiful ... light, natural-looking, glare-free, remarkably 
slip resistant and easy to maintain. 
If you’re planning a new gym or refinishing one in 
existence be sure to investigate Crystal Seal-O-San. 
Write Huntington Laboratories today for informa- 
tion and prices. 


HUNTINGTON See LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 





Senior dining room in Maguire Hall where upper- 
class resident students take their meals. 


ont=Trocited Tumblona 


are used in the dining rooms 
Ne. 606 at Georgetown University 


12 ox. 
iced Tea 


Georgetown University, the oldest Catholic institution 
of higher learning in the United States, has 5,000 
students and 900 professors in seven undergraduate, 
graduate and professional schools. 

Included in the dining room equipment of this out- 
standing university is an installation of Libbey-Heat- 
Treated Tumblers. Libbey Heat-Treated Tumblers are 
specially processed to stand up 3-5 times longer 
than ordinary tumblers under the heaviest service 
conditions. They take hard knocks and steriliza- 
tion temperatures in stride. Through reduced 
breakage, you need fewer glassware replacements, 
smaller inventory, less storage space. And you 

get additional savings through Libbey’s chip- 
resistant rims, guaranteed: “A new glass if the 

rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 

You'll find Libbey Glassware too, in the finest 
hotels, restaurants and clubs ‘n the land. All 

agree that Libbey gives them what they want in 
glassware: Thin-blown grace, long-wearing 
durability, complete range of open-stock items. 

It will pay you, too, to investigate the many 
advantages of Libbey Glassware . . . for whether 
your operation is large or small it can 

afford fine Libbey service. 

Your Libbey Supply dealer is ready with all 

the details. Call him today or write Libbey 

Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


weal TREATEO 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Owens-ILLINOoIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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on the campus the Mitchell 16mm 
camera... is filming the finest, theatre- 
quality films. And, with good reason — because 
Mitchell's internationally-famous cameras 
operate smoothly, positively. Their ease of 
control makes possible films which are 
consistently sharper, clearer, steadier. 
The Mitchell 16mm, used by Colleges and 
Universities, has the same outstanding 
professional features found in the Mitchell 
35mm — features which have made Mitchell 
cameras standard equipment in the motion 
picture industry throughout the world. 
The cost of a Mitchell 16mm camera is 
moderate. Its superior photographic 
capabilities and perfect control make 
possible year-after-year savings by 
reducing “re-shooting” costs to the 
absolute minimum. i ; . . 
The Mitchell 16mm is now available y lack of space permits us 
for immediate shipment... ‘ee to list only a few of the 
write for complete information. 5 ip! Fis many users of > 
ee ~. Mitchell ; é { 


CORPORATION 


Dept.-C 666 West Harvard Street © Glendale 4, Calif. © Cable Address: ‘“MITCAMCO” 


85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 
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More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty .. . longer life 
... that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with .a_ pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
line. You'll find school office furn- 
iture and lockers for every 
purpose. 


SINGLE-TIER 
LOCKERS NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK 


‘sprees Veseieetiatlineedtie 
es = 


ro 
, u NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 
+ NO. 810 
DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGES 











NO. 3487 
STORAGE CABINET 


BOX AND MULTIPLE : 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 





WRITE US TODAY FOR - } ' ‘ | 
FURTHER INFORMATION. : It \e i | 


tr 


c ) ‘ 9 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 


No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair 


Wardrobe 
Aurora, . 
Illinois 
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The revolutionary Adilake reversible windows 


e slash cleaning costs 
e eliminate maintenance 
e reduce air conditioning and heating costs 


for these outstanding buildings! 
















These are typical 


Adlake 


reversible window 
installations 


Here’s why YOU should specify 
Adiake reversible windows: 


Never need paint! 
They last the life of the building 


Never rust, never rot! 
Because they're made of aluminum 


Cut window cleaning time! 
All cleaning is done inside the building 


Slash liability insurance rates! 
No window cleaning hazards 


Never rattle, never stick! 
Easy to operate 


i . . Yl ” 4 
Easy to install! Li WA... 
Ready to be fitted in openings <: 


le a a 
Reduce air conditioning and heating costs! 7 - 


Less air infiltration a EE 


ne 


The Adlake windows 
on these leading buildings 
are cleaned from the inside 


That means lower window washing costs 
and lower insurance rates! 


It costs money every time a windowcleaner 
climbs gingerly out onto the window ledge! It’s 
dangerous work, costly work, and slow work. 
And it’s useless work, with Adlake reversible 
windows. These windows can be cleaned entirely 
from the inside of the building. Your window 
cleaning contractor or crew can clean more win- 
dows for less money. Or your regular janitor or 
cleaning staff can handle the window washing 
chore in complete safety. 


How about other maintenance? There isn’t any! 
For these Adlake windows are aluminum. That 
means they can’t rust, can’t rot, and never need 
painting. They keep their good looks for the life 
of the building, with no maintenance! 


And that’s not the only place Adlake windows 
save! Their unique weatherstripping makes 
possible a tight, lasting seal that brings real 
savings in lowered air conditioning and heating : 
requirements. Your Adlake Representative will : 
be glad to show you air infiltration test figures | 
you wouldn’t have thought possible. 
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One of these types of Adlake reversible windows 
is the right choice for your building! 


The Adiake Series 1000 
Reversible Window 


All aluminum construction with double 
weatherstripping of guaranteed 
non-metallic rubber impregnated fabric, 
permanently bound in an aluminum binder 
which may be easily removed. Window 
may be cleaned completely in a few 
seconds, from the inside. Between 
washings, windows are securely locked by 
special locking devices, to prevent 
unauthorized operation. 


The Adlake Series 1500 
Reversible Window 


Identical with the Series 1000 Window, 
but is equipped with a vent below or above, 
for ventilation when required. 


The Adiake Series 2000 
Reversible Window 


This aluminum window features an 
exclusive inner-tube principle of weather- 
stripping that gives dependable, positive 
weather seal, reducing air-conditioning 
and heating capacity requirements to an 
absolute minimum. Cleaners may 

deflate tube and reverse the window for 
cleaning in a few seconds. 


All Adlake Reversible Windows are 
available for double glazing, if desired. 


SEE SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE for complete information, or write: 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA «+ New York « Chicago 
SALES OFFICES: 319 W. Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois + 224 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 









“ASK THE MAN WHO HOLDS ONE” IS A GOOD WAY 
to approach the problem as to whether the college 
housing program should be continued. At the Uni- 
versity of Florida we have been able to embark on 
an aggressive housing development with the as- 
sistance of three H.H.F.A. housing loans. Because 
of this program nearly fourteen hundred additional 
students are or soon will be properly housed on our 
campus at a reasonable cost in facilities that are most 
attractive and efficient. The question I would raise 
is not whether the college housing loan program 
should be continued, but how can the program be 
strengthened, expanded and improved? 

[ am in a reasonably good position to answer 
that question. I have had close and continuing con- 
tact with the program since its inception. 

First, the program needs to be speeded up. Con- 
gress authorized $300 million for college housing 
loans in 1950, and after a year’s delay because of 
Korea, the Administration began to release funds 
in driblets of $50 million a year. Another $50 mil- 
lion has been released for the current fiscal year. 
This yearly release should be abandoned and the 
balance of the $300 million made available at once. 
It takes almost three years before the gleam in the 
eye of a university president is translated into a tan- 
gible building occupied by students. The ominous year 
1959-60 with its hundreds of thousands of war babies 
becoming freshmen at our doorstep will be on us 
before we know it. 

New legislation should be sought that will ex- 
pand the scope of the program. Housing is not the 
only type of college plant facility that can be ad- 
vantageously financed under revenue bond issues. 
Student unions, adult education centers, music cen- 
ters, and dining halls are other types of income pro- 
ducing facilities that are going to be needed by 
many institutions to meet the enrollment ahead. 
Power plants and some types of consolidated proj- 
ects that include both housing and educational facili- 
ties might well become eligible. More housing for 
younger faculty members and graduate students is 
a “must” and can be provided within the present 


law. 
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Should the College Housing 
Program Be Continued? 


GEORGE F. BAUGHMAN 


Vice President 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


It has been estimated that the whole $300 million 
authorized by Congress for this program will pro- 
vide for only the net replacement on our campuses 
of the accommodations in postwar temporary build 
ings and will not even make a dent in the housing 
needs for the increased enrollments already facing 
us. The need by 1960 will be staggering. The 
H.H.F.A. is working creatively on that problem and 
already has developed policies and procedures under 
which $50 million in dormitory loans have been 
turned over to private investment. Through its et 
torts, three recent loans with maturities up to 40 
years have been purchased by private investment 
groups. (This is the first time in the history of dor 
mitory bond financing that 40 year loans have been 
sold to anyone except the federal government.) Ap- 
preciation of the soundness of these loans is in- 
creasing, and a market for this type of security is 
developing. With the wise administration that Com- 
missioner John C. Hazeltine is giving to this program 
—which includes the closest cooperation with in- 
vestment bankers, as well as the educational associa 
tions—the $300 million can be used both as a 
rapidly revolving fund and as a means of stimulating 
the interest of private investment, to the end that 
perhaps as much as $1.5 billion in urgently needed 
facilities can be constructed. 

If this sounds like a eulogy, let me sound a warn- 
ing. The college housing program has no magi 
about it. Forty-year loans at 314 per cent cannot 
be amortized at present building costs from the mod 
erate rentals we must charge the students who will 
live in the dormitories. Nearly every college housing 
loan must be sweetened by a sponsor's contribu- 
tion or by net revenues from other debt-free build- 
ings, or from other sources. But the program has 
brought hopelessly impossible situations into the realm 
of the possible for some 200 institutions that are 
planning or constructing housing for more than 
14,000 students. 

Emphatically, the question is not whether the col 
lege housing program should be continued. It is: 
How can it be strengthened, expanded and im- 
proved? 
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Looking Forward 


The Controller's Function 


A CONTROLLER SHOULD BE AN EDUCATIONAL STATES- 


man as well as a custodian of financial records. Years 
ago, the late President L. D. Coffman of the University 
18th annual meet- 


ing of the Central Association of College and University 


of Minnesota, in addressing the 


Business Officers, made the following cogent observa- 
tions: 

“The importance of a controller's office is determined 
not so much by the amount of money that it handles 
or the multiplicity of functions that has been assigned 
to it, and certainly only to a very slight extent by the 
accuracy of the bookkeeping. It is determined by the 
intimacy of the relationship of these matters to the edu- 
cational affairs of the institution. A superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, a purchasing agent, an account- 
ant, and especially a controller who occupy an institu- 
tional niche but who never make any constructive 
suggestions for the improvement of the institution, that 
is, suggestions that reveal growth and initiative, are 
little more than high-grade clerks. 

The controller's office should never be thought of as 
President and 
controller should work hand in hand in the closest har- 


independent of the president’s office. 


mony and in the most intimate manner. Not all of the 
suggestions for institutional improvements should come 
from the president's office. The controller should not be 
a person who merely passes on things which are sug- 
gested to him by others. His duties far exceed those of 
a liaison officer. He stands in between the president 
and the faculty. He represents both. It is his duty to 
carry out the policies of the administration and to see 
that they reach the faculty in such a manner as to avoid 
friction or misunderstanding. It is also his duty to give 
sympathetic consideration to the financial requirements 
of the institution and of the faculty, even to the point 
of anticipating them, and he should see that these mat- 
ters are presented to the president. 

“The controller should be interested in securing addi- 
tional funds for the operation of his institution; he 
should be familiar with the financial facts relating to the 
work and organization of other institutions; he should 
know something of their history, their development, and 
their new programs; he should be familiar with the kind 


of buildings they are erecting and their costs; he should 
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know about student costs, salary scales, and the handling 
of trust funds. The controller should be a man who is 
constantly carrying on investigations as to the uses to 
be made of money for the benefit of the university. He 
should be interested in economy, not for its own sake 
but for the wider use of the funds of the institution. 

“I look upon the controllership of the university as 
a position of first importance which may increase in im- 
portance with time, depending entirely upon the ability, 
the vision, the insight, the educational program of the 
controller himself. Unless he thinks of his position 
primarily in terms of its educational implications, unless 
he looks upon himself as something more than a person 
who is appointed to save money, there will be little 
progress in this position.” 

The years since Dr. Coffman made this statement 
have served only to emphasize the wisdom of his re- 
marks. The extent to which business officers succeed 
in achieving the status of educational statesmen is in 
direct relation to the vision and imagination they add 
to their professional competence in the field of finance. 
Skill in the field of finance is not enough. 


The Finance of Higher Education 

IT WILL BE NEWS TO MOST COLLEGE EX- 
ecutives that a revised edition of Dr. John Dale Russell's 
book “The Finance of Higher Education” is off the 
press. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
the new edition adds 50 pages or more to the book 
originally published in 1944. The first edition earned 
the enthusiastic confidence of educators and administra- 


WELCOMI 


tors because of its thorough and authoritative treatment 
of the complex subject of higher education's fiscal ad- 
ministration. 

The revised edition has been prepared in such fashion 
that it is not necessary to be an accountant to appreciate 
or to utilize it. The book should continue to be an in- 
valuable guide for the newcomer and a “refresher 
course” for the experienced administrator. The author 
has added extensively to the bibliographical references 
cited in the original volume, with the result that the 
revised edition suggests many avenues for the adminis- 
trator to explore in contributing to his growth and im- 
provement as a college executive. 
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Recommendations that come from an 


impartial outside observer can be 


exceedingly useful. 


But choose the 


professional survey agency with care 


From the Outside Looking In 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


Chancellor and Executive Secretary 
Board of Educational Finance, State of New Mexico 


MANY SITUATIONS ARISE IN THE LIFI 
of a person or an institution that make 
desirable or necessary an outside check- 
up by some independent, professionally 
competent agency. In our personal lives 
one of the most familiar examples is 


the health which, it is 


examination, 
now advocated, each of us should have 
at regular intervals as we grow older 
Occasionally special circumstances 
seem to bring into sharp focus the need 
for expert advice on some personal 


When 


unusual pain is felt with frequent re- 


health problem a twinge of 
currence, a sensible person checks with 
his doctor to see what may be involved. 
Or a wife notices that her husband's 
waistline is expanding, whereupon she 
but 
also sends him to the doctor for a thor- 


not only lets out trouser seams 


ough examination and the inevitable 
prescription of a diet 
situations in 


These examples of 


which an examination or survey by 
an outside professional agency seems 
necessary are similar to the situations 
that call for surveys in colleges and 
universities. Perhaps the most frequent 
‘rwinge of pain” felt by institutional 
authorities is in the area of finance. 
Program developments have a way of 
outstripping available 


resources, and 


the accumulation of excesses in pro- 


gram development may cause alarming 


From an address presented at the Ninth 
Annual Conference on Higher 
Chicago, 1954 


Educ ation, 
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pain in the region of the budget. Ad- 
vice from an outside agency often is 
necessary in such cases, particularly 
where some surgery on sensitive areas 
of the program seems to be indicated 

Many institutions realize that it is 
simply a phase of good management 
to get an independent checkup occa- 
sionally, before an acute condition 
arises, to get an objective answer to 


“How 


Business officers are accustomed to hav- 


the question, are we doing?” 
ing an annual audit of the financial 
records and accounts; the same need 
exists in all other areas of institutional 
operation for competent and unbiased 
appraisal of policies, procedures and 
accomplishments 

Realization of the need for a survey 


sometimes within the of- 


originates 
ficial family of the institution, some- 
times outside of it. Commonly it is 
the president or members of the ad- 
ministrative staff, 


business officer, 


such as the deans, 


registrar, director of 
student personnel services, director of 
public relations, who first recognize 
the need for outside professional ad 
vice. Sometimes the idea for a survey 
originates with a faculty group, some- 
with the board of 


alumni leaders or members of the de- 


times trustees or 
nominational constituency or the public 
officials or the legislature 

A call for a survey does not always 
imply that the institution is in a criti- 
cal condition or that it has been mis- 


managed. Often the occasion is nothing 
and 
healthy growing pains that result from 
the maintenance of an 


more than the perfectly normal 
effective but 
expanding service to the institution's 
constituency 

A happy circumstance for the launch 
ing of an 


institutional survey is the 


beginning of a new administration 


Shortly after a new president takes 
office an outside survey is exceedingly 
useful as a means of appraising past 
performances and current status, and 
to chart the direction in which changes 
might well take place 


and 


The findings 
recommendations of a survey on 
such an occasion reflect in no way ad 
versely on the 


new administration 


Oftentimes the courses of action rec 
ommended in a survey on such an oc 


casion are not different from 
those which a competent new adminis 


trator 


much 


would himself have soon dis 


covered and made a part of his 


plattorm. But to have the 


recom 
mendations come from an impartial 
outside observer often is exceedingly 
useful, especially when some sensitive 
toes in the faculty or staff are likely 
to be trodden upon, or when some of 
the institution’s sacred cows are in line 
for lessened prestige, or when the bal 
ance of power between vested interests 
within the institution is likely to be 
disturbed 

Perhaps the most unfortunate cir 


cumstance under which an institutional! 
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survey can be undertaken is a situation 
in which open conflict has arisen and 
the policies and program of the ins i- 
tution and its staff have been publicly 
discussed and 


widely and adversely 


criticized. It is like waiting until one 
is running a high temperature and is 
racked with pain before consulting a 
doctor. Even a competent physician 
in such a case may find it difficult to 
make a complete and thorough exam- 


ination until the 


patient recovers 
somewhat from his immediate seizure 
and returns to a more nearly normal 
stare. 

When a college or university calls 
for a survey only after some violent 
upheaval has taken place, the outside 
observer frequently finds difficulty in 
getting at the underlying facts on which 


be based. A 


period of excessive tension and emo- 


recommendations may 
tional strain is by no means conducive 
to the acceptance of remedial recom- 
mendations that would be deemed wise 
if they could be considered calmly and 
dispassionately 

The areas to be covered in such an 
institutional survey vary with the cir 
cumstances Sometimes, for example, 


we go to an ophthalmologist for a 


checkup on our vision, to see if we 


need a change of lenses. Or we may 


have a routine chest x-ray to give as- 
surance that we are not suffering from 
tuberculosis. On other occasions we 
may want a complete physical checkup 
to determine the general state of our 
health. So in an educational institution 


the survey may be limited to one or 
two major problems, or it may cover 
comprehensively the whole pattern of 
institutional operations. The catalog of 
possible areas for institutional surveys 
almost indefinitely 


may be extended 


We 


enumeration but 


shall not attempt a 


will 


complete 
mention a few 
of the broad categories in which sur- 
veys are commonly found useful 

One is institutional administration 
Many flourishing colleges and univer- 
sities have grown rapidly in size and 
scope ot operations without correspond- 
ing adjustments in administrative 


structure. Particularly if the adminis- 


trative personnel has remained sub- 
stantially the same during the period 
of growth, it is sometimes difficult for 


inyone connected with the institution 


to realize how inadequately the organ- 


izational pattern is serving the new 


institutional situation Some institu- 


tional administrative 


that | 
think of a 


patterns 


have observed make me 
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gawkey 15 year old boy whose loving 
mother is still trying to have him wear 
the suit of clothes she bought for him 
when he was a 10 year old 
lengthened the 


She has 
and trouser 
material will 
stand, and she has reset the buttons 
and made other alterations to the best 
of her ability, but despite these adjust- 
ments, the clothes just don’t look right 
on her grown-up boy, as any tailor 
could tell this fond mother. Many insti- 
tutions that formerly enrolled 500 or 


sleeves 
legs as much as the 


1000 students have grown up to double 
or triple that size ia the last 10 or 15 
years, and some of chem fail to realize 
the need for a corresponding change 


¥ 


Sad is the day when a survey must be un- 
dertaken because open conflict has arisen. 
in the pattern of administrative organ- 
ization. An outside professional agency 
can make suggestions for improvement 
in such a situation much more objec- 
tively than an inside person or group. 

Another broad area in which an 
outside survey can give helpful advice 
is with respect to the faculry. How do 
their qualifications stack up? Are their 
teaching loads assigned so as to make 
efficient use of their time, and yet to 
allow for desirable schol- 


other 


Opportunity 
arly activities 
What is the previous experience of 
those appointed to the faculty? Are 
What 
are the procedures for appointment and 
promotion of faculty members? Is 
academic adequately _pro- 
tected? Are the salaries paid sufficient 


than teaching? 


tenure conditions satisfactory? 


freedom 


to attract and hold competent faculty 
members? Are retirement and insur- 
provisions and “fringe 


benefits” in line with practices in other 


ance other 
institutions? These are just a few of 
the questions regarding the faculty to 
which a competent outside professional 
agency can be expected to provide 
some answers. 


which an outside 


professional survey 1s 


Another area in 


useful is the 


curriculum. In many colleges and uni- 
versities the scope of course offerings 
in each department is more an expres- 
sion of departmental ambitions than 
a response to the real demand for in- 
structional service. Course offerings 
commonly become proliferated far be- 
yond the legitimate requirements for 
subject-matter specialization at the 
undergraduate level. As a result, faculty 
members spread their teaching too 
thinly over a wide range of courses, 
students are introduced to highly spe- 
cialized courses at a their 
education when their time and atten- 
tion should be devoted to laying a 
broad foundation of more general 
subject matter, and the number of 
classes that are too small for econom- 
ical instruction is multiplied beyond 


the bounds of reason and good man- 


Stage in 


agement. Departments soon come to 


have a vested interest in their over- 
extended course offerings, so that an 
ouside survey is usually necessary to 
correct the situation. 

Many other features of the curricu- 
lum can be effectively evaluated. Is 
the plan for general education effective 
and in line with modern trends? Are 
the areas and levels of specialization 
maintained appropriate to the needs 
of the clientele being served? Is full 
advantage being taken of cooperative 
arrangements with other institutions 
for the broadening of instructional op- 
portunities for students? Are services 
of a noncredit type being developed 


in line with 


modern tendencies in 


adult education? These are a few ex- 
amples of phases of the curriculum 
that are subject to improvement in 


many institutions on the basis of a 
survey. 

The library facilities and services are 
another area of institutional operations 
on which advice through an outside 
survey is frequently profitable. Some- 
times the professionally prepared li- 
brarian in a college or university 
knows what ought to be done to im- 
prove library service but is unable to 
convince the faculry committee or the 
dean or the business office of the de- 
sirability of a change. In such cases 
an outside “expert” may give advice 
that carries more weight. 

The scope and management of stu- 
dent personnel services often can be 
improved by advice from an outside 
survey. In most institutions the growth 
of student personnel services has been 
piecemeal—a new feature added here 
and another there, at different times, 
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without adequate thought being given 
to the entire pattern of such services. 
Particularly as the institution grows, it 
is usual to find considerable duplica- 
tion among the various phases of the 
student personnel services, to the con- 
fusion of the students for whose benefit 
the services are maintained. 

Most institutions today are in the 
process of expanding their physical 
plants. I would forecast that the 15 or 
20 year period following World War II 
will produce the most prodigious ex- 
pansion of plant facilities ever wit- 
nessed in any period of similar length 
in the history of American higher edu- 
Probably by 1960 or 1965 
there will be twice as much invested 


cation. 


in the physical plants of colleges and 
universities as there was in 1945. Far 
too much of this expansion is being 
undertaken without competent profes- 
sional guidance. Architects are plan- 
ning beautiful exteriors and building 
monumental structures without much 
regard to the utility or service to be 
provided by the interiors. the 


question of the basic need for much 


Even 


of the expansion in plant facilities 
frequently has not been given adequate 
study by institutional officials before 
construction is undertaken. 

The construction of a new building 
often is nothing more than an effort 
ambitions 


of an academic department or 


to placate or to appease the 
a pro- 
fessional school or to meet 
able 


unreason- 


demands from an _ accrediting 
agency, without regard to the true over- 
all needs of the institution. Frequently 
forgotten is the fact that every new 
building added to the plant saddles 
on the institutional budget an addi- 
tional burden for operation and main- 
tenance. Some privately controlled 
institutions now follow the policy of 
undertaking no new construction of 


non-income producing facilities unless 





there is at the same time added to the 


endowment a sufficient amount to pro- 
vide the income necessary to maintain 
and operate the additional facilities 

In many cases the recently con- 
structed facilities are overly elaborate, 
or fail to provide useful conveniences 
and have 


that would 


added to the cost It 


services not 


is most unfor- 
tunate, in my judgment, that so much 
of the recent construction in colleges 


and universities has been undertaken 


without guidance from competent 
professional sources 
An area in which advice from a 


competent outside professional agency 
may be useful is finance 
nial 


The peren 
question in most colleges and 
universities is where to get the money 
that is needed. Critical reviews of the 


present source of income can some- 
times be helpful, although it is my 
observation that the outside profes- 
sional agency usually is of less as- 
sistance on this problem than on almost 
any other aspect of the institution's 
operation 

It is in the analysis of expenditures 
that the outside professional agency 
may be most helpful 


can be shown that what the institution 


Oftentimes it 


needs is not necessarily more money 
but rather a better distribution of the 
resources available. For example, many 
institutions complain that they do not 
have enough money to pay adequate 
salaries to faculty members, yet some 
will be found to be employing far more 
faculty members than are necessary in 
an economically administered program 
In such a case the way to improve 
faculty salaries is to divide the avail- 
able faculty salary budget among fewer 
people. 
Similarly, an institution may be 
spending too much money on admin- 
the 


istration or on operation of its 


plant and failing to get a large enough 








proportion of its available resources 
into the directly productive functions 
that serve the instructional needs of 
students 

My own experience has been that 
the most useful sort of a survey is onc 
that deals comprehensively with all 
the major areas of institutional opera 
tion. It usually is difficult to survey 
a single area, or just two or three areas, 
without also going somewhat into all 
other aspects of the life of the institu 
tion. A survey of finance, for example 
almost inevitably must give attention 
to matters of curriculum, faculty, ad 
ministrative Organization, and physical 
plant. Problems of the curriculum 
usually cannot be solved apart from 
consideration of faculty, library, com 
position of the student body, finances 
and even plant facilities 


One of the 
institutional survey by an outside pro 


features of a good 


fessional agency is the provision of 
comparative or normative data. Just 
as a person cannot tell accurately 


whether his blood pressure is too high 
or too low unless he knows what the 


standards should be for one in his 
particular circumstances, so a college 
or university needs to have an exter 
nal basis for judging whether its opera 
tions are up to or above or below the 
norm of other institutions 

One of the great advantages of hav 


ing an outside survey is that a com 


petent professional agency, through 
wide experience and extensive con 
tacts with other institutions and 


sources of data, is able to appraise and 
evaluate findings in relation to other 
similar colleges or universities. In 
fact, one of the qualifications that 
should be insisted upon in selecting 
an agency for making a survey is this 
wide experience and acquaintance with 
a broad range of educational institu 


tions throughout the country 





The Role of the Business Manager 






... in the administration of higher education is evolving into a more signifi- 


cant relationship with each passing year. E. Frederic Knauth of New York Uni- 


versity will summarize in the February issue some conclusions drawn from his 


doctoral study of the business manager in the independent liberal arts college. 
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Operations: N.P.P. 


How to go about drawing up 


Nonacademic Personnel Policies 


ROBERT F. MENKE 


Director of Placement and Education 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


DURING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


er education in 


HIGH- 
America, there has 
been constant concern on the part of 
faculty, administration and governing 
board about over-all faculty personnel 
policies, but little work and thinking 
have been done in many institutions in 
studying nonacademic staff problems. 

When most institutions were small, 
the nonacademic staff was a minor area 
of responsibility; however, as institu- 
tions have grown, this responsibility 
has mushroomed and it is rapidly be- 
coming a major It is 
apparent that some approach to solv- 
ing the problem must be undertaken— 
thus OPERATIONS 


area of concern 


Nonacademic Per- 
sonnel Policies 

A way to undertake the establish- 
ment of these policies, which has been 
used with success, is the appointment 
of a study committee composed of 
nonacademic personnel, faculty and ad- 
ministrators can be 
initially appointed by the president. 
In order that the president may select 
a representative group, he should call 
for recommendations for appointment, 
particularly from the 


These persons 


nonacademic 
group. As administrators and faculty 
are working with this staff, they also 
should be included on the committee. 
Along with announcement of the ap- 
pointment, a notice should be sent in- 
dicating the date of the first scheduled 
meeting 
At the first meeting a permanent 
chairman should be elected by the 
members of the Then a 
tentative list of items that the commit- 


committee. 


tee will study in its development of 
policy may be presented. In institu- 
tions that have done little along these 
lines, there will be three major areas 


of study. The first is the development 
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of a handbook designed to welcome 
new employes and to provide them, in 
printed form, with the policies of the 
institution in regard to them. Another 
area of study will consist of an analysis 
of every job on the campus to deter- 
mine the prerequisites, the time re- 
quirements and the potentialities of 
that position. The last major area, in 
all probability, will be a salary scale. 

In activating this plan, a good ap- 
proach is to obtain information from 
other institutions that have workable 
systems, as well as to search the liter- 
ature. After this has been done, a 
group of that the committee 
thinks should be included in the hand- 
book should be listed. 


From this list 


items 


the committee then 
will start work on defining the policies 
as it thinks they should be defined 
under each heading. In general, this 
list will include: a letter of welcome 
from the president, pay dates, how the 
pay check is received, where the mon- 
ey comes from, the hovrs of work, rest 
periods, overtime, transfers and pro- 
motions, security of 
sick jury leave, 
military leave, leaves of absences, holi- 
days, retirement system, deductions, 
retirement benefits, disability benefits, 
death benefits, hospitalization, griev- 
and problems, 


employment, 


vacations, leave, 


ances terminations, 
clearance sheets, change of name, tele- 
staff news, 
educational benefits, library facilities, 
parking regulations, employment of 
relatives, lost and found, public rela- 
tions, safety and sanction. 


phone usage, recreation, 


A map of 
the campus also should be included. 
Coordinated with the handbook will 
be the job analysis and classification 
system. One of the real aids that a 
committee of this type can use is the 


service that the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice will render on request to state in- 
stitutions of higher education. This aid 
is particularly helpful for two reasons: 
(1) The time involved in doing a 
comprehensive job is almost prohibi- 
tive from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual committee members. (2) Even 
if it is done by a group working to- 
gether, the lack of know-how or tech- 
nic would make it almost impossible 
to complete such a job successfully. 
Thus this outside help will prove in- 
valuable in analyzing the many and 
varied nonacademic jobs on the cam- 
pus. After the job analysis and classifi- 
cation have been completed, the com- 
mittee can scrutinize them carefully 
and make further refinements if it so 
desires. 

A third and probably the most diff- 
cult problem is the determination of a 
salary schedule based on these job 
classifications. For a starter, the com- 
mittee should investigate the salaries 
for comparable jobs in the surround- 
ing area as well as the salaries paid for 
similar positions in other institutions 
of higher education. With these figures 
as a basis, a tentative base salary can be 
assigned to each classification. Then 
the committee can make a list of each 
person involved in each classification. 
This personalizes the whole matter 
and, unfortunately, makes the commit- 
tee’s job more difficult. This is espe 
cially true if there has been a certain 
amount of inequality among staff sal- 
aries 

The next problem for the committee 
is a recommendation as to the salary 
One 
method that could be used successfully 


advancement and promotion 
is that of the assignment of a base sal- 
ary that could be adjusted from year 
to year, based on economic conditions. 
Over and above that, each classification 
would receive an increase over a period 
of five years with a total maximum at 
the end of this period of 25 per cent 
over and above the base salary. No 
other increases would be given at the 
end of five years except any adjustment 
that might occur in the base salary. 
The wisdom of this policy is evident 
as it provides an incentive for advance- 
ment into the next classification and 
provides an equitable salary increase 
for each classification. The base salary 
is adjusted to current conditions and 
is relatively simple to figure. It also 
provides the nonacademic personnel 
an Opportunity to know where it is 
going and how much it can expect to 
receive over a period of time. 
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Method of allocating implementary expense 


to the various instructional programs under 





Accounting’s Progressive Primary Use Plan 


JOHN M. EVANS 








THIS ARTICLI THE PROGRESSIVE 
primary use plan for allocating im- 


ON 


plementary expense* will present a 
specific technic for accomplishing the 
allocation. It will embody a detailed 
explanation of the forms required and 
the procedure found to be practical 
for a fairly large institution. 

The progressive primary use plan 
logically may be broken down into 
five steps. In the following discus- 
sion each step will be dealt with as 
to the form and the method used in 
its accomplishment. 


1. Determine the instructional 
programs and implementary depart- 
ments involved. 
whether the analysis is to be made 
using actual expenditures or budgeted 
expenditures must be made. If 


The decision as to 


the 
base is actual expenditures, then a 
trial balance of the expenditure ledger 
for the period to be analyzed must be 
obtained. If the base is budgeted 
expenditures, a copy of the institution's 
budget for the period to be analyzed 
will be used. 

From either of these two sources a 
complete list of all departments (all 
implementary departments and instruc- 
tional programs) will be obtained. 
Opposite each department or program 
title will be entered the dollar amount 
of budgeted or actual expenditures. 
(Form 1.) 

The list of implementary depart- 
ments with their respective dollar 
amounts represent the implementary 
expenses that must be 
the educational programs in order to 
arrive at total costs by program. The 


allocated to 


instructional programs listed, with 
their dollar amounts, represent the 
educational programs: to which the 


* Mr. Evans’ first article, ‘How to Find 
the Total Cost of Educational Programs,” 
in COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS for September 1954, dis 


which appeared 


cussed both the primary use plan and the 
progressive primary use plan, recommending 
the latter. 
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Systems Analyst, Indiana University, Bloomington 


allocation of 


2. Determine the statistics to be 
used. In allocating implementary ex- 


pense to 


various statistics 


basis for allocation must be decided 


upon Statistics 


to the operational data that best meas- 


ures the volume 


volume of service as performed by an 
implementary department 
ple, the volume of output of the 


insurance depairt- 


ment is tied di- 
rectly to the 
number of total 
employes. The 
statistic in this 
instance to be 


used as the basis 
for allocation 

doubt 
number 
of total employes. 


This 


would no 


be the 


presents a 
problem because 
in some cases im- 


portant statistics 


are not always 
available. 

Many _ schools 
have done little 
toward determin- 
ing the number 


of square feet of 
floor area for all 
and 
the 
institution. It ts 


departments 
programs in 


also conceivable 
that cubic feet 
will be deemed 
necessary for the 


allocation of cer- 


tain costs; this 
information is 
known to be avail 
able in only a few 


all 


statis- 


schools In 


likeliho« rd 


implementary 
must be accomplished. 


instructional 


as used 


of output 


expenses tics, such as 


partment and 


here reter 


or the 


For exam- 
group 


numbers of 


program, 






staff em 


ployes by department and program, 
numbers of faculty employes by de 


numbers of 


total employes by department and 

programs the edit | ’ 
program, reait ours yV rogram, 
to be used as the PI SS | Pe 
class registrations by program, and 


full-time equivalent students by pro 
gram, will be readily at hand 

If a particular statistic is believed 
to be necessary in determining the dis 
tribution of the time and effort of an 
implementary department to the vari 













































































FORM 14 
LIST OF ALL DEPART MENTS 
AND PROGRAMS 
DEPARTMENT OR PROGRAM EAPENSE 
Boagh TeustEES ' $050. 
Peesivewrs Oreice 43.220. 
| Summee Session 2.38,000 
Keacrtae 15,015 
ToTAL CMPLEMENTACY DEPART MEMS) 5,200,000 
Anre€d PoLosy 12,450 
Borany 21 b12. 
Emciish JAS, bo\S, 
Ge em ae ae ead 
etal A ne sspears not ag. 
Pausics 19,435. 
Peucato) no 423.411. 
Lonlboov 130,492 
Sue-Teral Gers awn Scitack 5,159,449 
Enuse at iow pes “15. poo. ) — 
Civ Emcineee ns b't2,25\. 
| Execrevcoy Eucimeee int 32,000 
Sup-jora Oriee Tusre vet onal Z0%23S) 
Sun- totes Aerts aun Sciemoe $180 644, | 
< \ s L00.900 
L ENMTARY DECTS 5,200,000, 
TOS. YNWVERSITTY 13,000,000 
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ous instructional 


programs, then it 
must be obtained if the allocation is 
to achieve maximum accuracy. This 
statement holds in spite of the work 
necessary to compile the statistic 
When the various operational data 
(statistics) to be used as the basis 
for allocation have been decided upon, 
a worksheet should be prepared to 
facilitate their assembly. The line 
headings of the worksheet will repeat 
each of the implementary department 
titles followed by each of the instruc- 
tional program titles. The implemen- 
tary departments will be listed in 
sequence according to an administra- 
tive expression of their relative posi- 


terms of the volume and 
importance of the work they perform 
for other departments and programs. 

For example, the board of trustees 
would seem logically to be first. It 
performs service for all other depart- 
ments and programs in the institution. 
The president's office, vice president 
and treasurer's office, the personnel 
department, and the physical plant 
departments must appear early on the 
list because they perform services for 
all or virtually all other departments. 
The registrar's office could appear 
lower on the list, in fact, just prior 


tion in 


to the beginning of the instructional 
programs because it performs little, if 


any, service for the other implementary 
departments. Only implementary de- 
partments need be listed on a progres- 
sion basis. Instructional programs may 
be listed in any sequence desired for 
interpretative purposes 

The columns on the worksheet will 
contain the names of each statistic to 
be used as a basis for allocation. (Form 
2.) As the statistics are received from 
their sources they are entered under 
the appropriate column on the work- 
sheet, which becomes the official record 
for the later computational runs. Each 
department furnishing a specific type 
of data should be provided with a 
complete all 


list of implementary 
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departments and _ instructional pro- 
Form 2, on 
This 
the form 
required to complete the allocation 

3. Determine the standards to 
be applied to each implementary 


department. 


grams, as contained on 


which to submit its figures 


assures the information in 


The standard or stand- 
ards which measure the primary func- 
tion of each implementary department 
must be determined. These standards 
will constitute an authoritative expres- 
sion of the statistic or statistics to be 
used as the basis of allocation in the 
case of each implementary department. 
The choice of standards are necessarily 
limited to those for which statistics 
are available as portrayed on Form 2. 
It is believed that the opinion of the 
department head should be obtained 
as to how che time and effort of his 
department is divided percentage-wise 
among the available statistics 

For example, the president may 
decide that the expense of his depart- 
ment is divided 50 per cent to budget- 
ary and financial problems (statistic 
dollar volume of expenditure), 20 per 
cent to buildings and grounds prob- 
lems (statistic = sq. ft. of floor area), 
15 per cent to student affairs (statis- 
tic = full-time equivalent students), 
and 15 per cent to all types of per- 


sonnel aftairs 
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The personnel director may decide 


that the time and effort of his 
department is spent entirely on staff 
employe matters 

In a similar manner each imple 
mentary department must be canvassed 
and a decision reached in each case as 
standard or 


to the standards to be 


applied. A worksheet should be pre- 
pared listing each implementary de- 
partment as contained on Form 2 with 
the applicable standard or standards 
It must be remembered that the ex- 
pense of many implementary depart- 
ments can be 
the implementary departments and/or 


allocated direct to 
instructional programs receiving the 
benefit of their efforts. In such cases 


the worksheet will indicate that the 
expense of that specific department 
will be allocated direct. (Form 3.) 

4. Developing the form to be 
used in the actual allocation. 
This form is similar to a standard 
with a de- 


scription column as used by account- 


multi-column worksheet 


ants. It will require sufficient lines 
from top to bottom to list the names 
of each implementary department 
instructional 
and all 
headings, subtotals and totals desired 
The 


across the top of the form will depend 


(from Form 2); each 


program (from Form 2), 


number of columns required 


on the standards for the specific im- 


plementary department which were 
decided on in Step 3 

If only one standard was decided 
upon as in the case of the personnel 
department, then three columns will 
be required for distributing the per- 
sonnel department expense. The first 
column will contain the number of 
staff employes in each implementary 
department and each instructional pro- 
gram (Form 2). The second column 
will contain the arithmetical result of © 
multiplying (a) the number of stafi 
employes (column |) in each depart- 
ment or program by (b) the personnel 
expense per staff member obtained by 
dividing the total personnel depart- 
ment by the 


number of staff employes in all de 


implementary expense 


partments and programs. This arith 


metical result, in the case of each 
department and program, constitutes 
the amount of the personnel depart 
ment expense allocated to it and in 
reality is the application of the torm- 
ula: x A« 
Cc 


x implementary expense allocated to a spe 
cific department or program 
A = Total personnel department expense 
Number of staff employes in all depart 
ments and programs 
Number of staff employes in the specific 
department or program 
If the facilities are available for re- 
producing this form, much clerical 
time can be saved by so doing. If it is 
reproduced it should have sufficient 
columns to allow for a maximum rfe- 
quirement. The maximum requirement 
will be two times the number of statis 
tics to be used as the bases of alloca- 
tion plus one. Assuming the number 
of different statistics to be nine, as on 


) 


Form 2, then the required number of 


columns would be 19. One column for 
each statistic, one column for the allo- 
cated implementary expense for each 
statistic, and a column to reflect the 
total amount of implementary expense 
alldcated to each department or pro 
gram on all bases (adding any amounts 
contained in columns 2, 4, 6, 8, 

12, 14, 16 and 18 
total in column 19) 


and entering the 

The names of each implementary 
department and each instructional pro- 
gram with lines for desired subtotals 
and totals should be included in the 
description column of the reproduction 
master. Also, the quantities of every 
statistic applicable to each department 
and program should be included under 
alternate and appropriately titled col- 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 and 17 


of the reproduction master. (Form 4.) 


umns 
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Including the foregoing detail on the 
reproduction master will eliminate the 
necessity for recopying this informa- 
tion each time the expense of an imple- 
mentary department is being allocated. 

5. Accomplishing computational 
Runs 1 and 2. Run 1—One copy 
of Form 4 will be required for 
each implementary department. The 
name of the department and the budg- 
eted or actual amount of the annual 
expenditure for the department will be 
shown. The amount of the annual ex- 
penditure will be broken 
indicate the dollar amount to be allo- 
cated on each statistical basis. 
ample: 


down to 
For ex- 


President's Office, $43,820 
Expenditures 50% 
Faculty 
Staff 
Total employes 
Sq. ft. space 
Cu. ft. space 
Credit hours 
F.T.E. students 
Class registrations 


The expense 


$21,910 


15% 
20% 


6,573 
8,764 


15% 6,573 


CONAWAWN— 


per statistical unit 


, A , 
(quotient arrived at from =) will be 


computed and entered in the column 
heading for each type of statistic. As- 
sume for the total institution the fol- 
lowing statistics: (1) Expenditures 
$13,000,000. (2) Faculty = 780. (3) 
Staft 1050. (4) Total employes 
1830. (5) Sq. ft. of space = 2,500,000. 
(6) Cu. ft. of space = 40,000,000. 
(7) Credit hours = 325,000. (8) 
F.T.E. students 10,830. (9) Class 
6,750. 


In the case of the president's office 


registrations 


the units of expense will be: expendi- 


tures .0016854, total employes 3.5918, 
sq. ft. space .0035055, F.T.E. students 
606925. The units of expense will be 
multiplied by the quantity of the ap- 
propriate statistic in each department 
or program to arrive at the portion of 
the expense to be allocated to each 
department or program. 

For example, the expenditure unit 
of .0016854 can be set into an auto- 
matic calculator as a constant and mul- 
tiplied by the number of dollars of 
expenditure shown in column 1 for 
each department and program. The 
result will be entered in column 2. In 
this manner the $21,910 shown in the 
table will be allocated. The $6573 will 
be allocated in a similar manner based 
on total employes, the $8764 based on 
sq. ft. of space, and the $6573 based on 
F.T.E. students. 

Each implementary department will 
be handled in the same way on a sepa- 
rate Form 4. If there are 30 imple- 
mentary departments incurring expense 
in the institution then 30 Forms 4 will 
be needed to allocate the expense in 
the first run. 

When the first run has been com- 
pleted its results must be compiled on 
a worksheet. This worksheet will por- 
tray the amount of each implementary 
department's expense allocated to every 
department and program. (Form 5.) 
The money allocated to the implemen- 
tary departments (in the first run) 
must be allocated using the progres- 
sion list, in a second run. 

Run 2—Once 


again, copy of 


Form 4 will be required for each im- 


one 


plementary department. In the second 
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run the progression list and progres- 
sion technic will be used to complete 
the allocation of implementary expense 
allocated to implementary departments 
in the first run. It will be recalled that 
the progression list is an expression of 
the relative position of departments in 
terms of the volume and importance 
of the work they perform for other 
departments. 

Assume a progression list containing 
the following sequence of departments: 
(1) board of trustees, (2) president's 
office, (3) vice president and treasur- 
er's office. The total amount of money 
allocated to the board of trustees’ of- 
fice in the first run will be allocated 
to all departments and programs except 
the board of trustees in the second 
run. The same form and technic will be 
used as was used in the first run. The 
only variable is that the statistics for 
the eliminated departments are 
cluded. 


Cx- 


The money allocated to the presi- 
dent's office from the board of trus- 
tees’ office in the second run will then 
be added to the total amount of money 
allocated to the president's office in the 
first run then be 
allocated to all departments and pro- 
grams except the board of trustees’ and 
the president's office. 


This amount will 


Next, the money allocated to the 
vice president and treasurer's office 
from the board of trustees’ and the pres- 
ident’s office in the second run will then 
be added to the tota! amount of money 
allocated to the vice president and 
treasurer's office in the first run. This 
amount then will be allocated to all 
departments and programs except the 
board of trustees, the president's office, 
and the vice president and treasurer's 
office. The procedure as explained rep- 
resents the application of the progres 
sion list. It can be seen readily that at 
the end of the second run all expense 
has been allocated to instructional pro- 
grams with none remaining in the 
implementary departments. 

After completing the second run its 
results also must be compiled on a 
worksheet. Form 5 may be used for 
this compilation. The Form 5 used to 
compile Run 1 will give the amount 
of money allocated to each instruc- 
tional program on the first run. The 
Form 5 used to compile Run 2 will 
give the amount of money allocated 
to each 


instructional 


program on the 


run. The combined totals on 


second 
the two Forms 5 are the amounts of 
institutional implementary expense al 


located to each instructional program 
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Open-air corridors lead to each living unit in Menlo College’s new residence halls. 


Eight units housing eight students each 


make up pattern of 


Two Residence Halls 
at Menlo College 


F. PHILLER CURTIS 


Assistant to the President, Menlo School and College, Menlo Park, Calif 
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MENLO COLLEGE AT MENLO PARK, 
Calif., recently completed construction 
of two new residence halls. Each hall 
houses 64 students and four faculty 
members on two floors 

Following the modern trend, Archi- 
tect Kingsford Jones eliminated the 
use of corridors and utilized the space 
saved for lobbies or lounges. Each 
lounge is the focal point for eight 
students. The lounge is surrounded 
on three sides by three double rooms 
and two single rooms. Each unit has 
toilet, shower and wash facilities of 
its own. The outside entrance to each 
of the eight units is from open-air 
corridors 

Each of the residence halls con- 
tains four faculty apartments, two 
two-bedroom apartments, and two 


one-bedroom apartments. The single 
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bedroom apartments were designed for 


bachelors and have an assembled 
kitchen unit consisting of stove, sink 


The 
partments, designed for families, hav« 


and refrigerator two-bedroom 
separate kitchens and a dining alcove 
off the living room 

Buildings are of reinforced concrete 
construction. Interior partitions and 
walls are reinforced concrete and rein- 
block 
fireproof rating is achieved by the use 
of fiber 


forced masonry A. maximum 


glass insulation above the 
second floor ceiling area and by the 


The 


roofing is concrete asbestos shingles 


ise of aluminum window sash 

The entire building, including the 
faculty apartments, is warmed by radi 
ant heat The floors of the living 
quarters are integrally colored concrete 
treated with colored wax. Bathroom 
areas have ceramic tile floors, wainscots 
and showers 

Ceilings in lounge areas and stu- 
lent rooms are acoustically treated to 
minimize the 


noise throughout the 


building. Use of contrasting tones of 
paint to give a bright but warm décor 
helps create a homelike atmosphere. 
Effort has been made to keep the build- 
from institutional 


ings appearing 





BREAKDOWN OF THE COSTS 
Plumbing and heating...$ 63,400 
13,020 


43.2600 


Painting 
Electrical 
Plastering 
Roofing 
15,270 
3,190 
12,600 


Glass and aluminum sash 
Sheet metal 

Tile 

Hardware 6,670 
13.000 
27,116 


Masonry 

Carpentry 
Excavation, grading, 
14,750 

174,764 
16,500 


paving 
Concrete work 


Furniture and millwork 


These costs do not include fees or 
cost of land 

The cost per square foot was $14.27; 
cost per occupant, $3289.29, and cost 
$3597.66 


per student occupant, 





The warm water radiant heat floor 
panels are controlled thermostatically 
Each building is individually heated 


Architect's rendering of one of two new residence halls at Menlo College. 


so that any room or lobby can be 
supplied with the required amount of 
heat. Bathroom areas have mechan- 
ically controlled ventilation. 

Lighting is of the recessed incandes- 
cent type, with individual controls for 
each lounge and student room. Night 
lights 


are regulated by a system of 


automatic controls 

Each building has storage facilities 
for trunks and luggage so that rooms 
need not be cluttered. 

A complete intercommunication sys- 
tem connects the main switchboard on 
the campus to each suite. + Speakers 
are located in the ceiling of the lounges 
so that the operator can call any resi- 
dent at any time; the student can then 
talk with the 


facilities are provided for both intra- 


Operator Telephone 
campus communication and for out- 
side calls. These facilities are located 
centrally on each residence hall floor. 

Each student is provided with the 
following built-in 
foot bed, 39 


shelving unit for books, a 


furniture: a 
inches wide, a desk, a 
chest of 
drawers, and a wardrobe. The furni- 
ture was especially designed for stu- 
lent use and has hardwood finishes in 
natural lacquers 
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For men and women majors and minors 


For intercollegiate and intramural sports and recreation 


Physical Education Building 


IN THE FALL OF 1953 WINONA 
State Teachers College occupied a new 
building for its physical education pro- 
gram. The structure was authorized 
by a Minnesota legislative act in 1949 
and an appropriation of $750,000 was 
made by the legislature for the pur- 
The 


site selected is adjacent to the main 


pose of erecting the building 


classroom and administration building 
of the college and connects to it by 
means of a passageway in which the 
physical education offices are located 

The main features of the building 
are: a large gymnasium, 110 by 120 
teet; a swimming pool section with 
pool dimensions 30 by 75 feet, and 
classrooms, offices, locker and shower 


room facilities for men’s and women’s 


NELS MINNE’ 


President, Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 


physical education. Much of the con- 
struction is of concrete reinforced with 
steel for the walls, slabs and columns. 
The exterior is of brick with interior 
finish of glazed tile so that locker and 
shower rooms do not have an addi- 
tional plaster coat. Window areas in 
the main gymnasium are of glass block 
of the diffusing type. block 


areas of 


Glass 
also is used in the window 
the swimming pool; classrooms and 
offices have clear glass in aluminum 
frames with ventilating sections. Forced 
ventilation is used in the gymnasium, 
the swimming pool, the locker and 
shower room areas. 

The gymnasium is so arranged that 
it may be divided into two areas, each 


60 by 110 feet, for simultaneous use 


by men’s and women’s physical educa 
tion classes. Separating the two halves 
is a folding partition traveling on over 
head trolley and track, operated by 
The 
cloth and 
automatic seal at the floor line 


electrical controls partition 1s 
has an 
When 


intercol- 
legiate basketball games, this partition 


covered with duck 


the gymnasium is used for 
folds back against the walls; folding 
2500 per 


walls to a 


bleac her sect iC ms, seating 


sons, are run out from the 
line 6 feet from the edge of the play 
ing court. 

The intercollegiate playing court 1s 
50 by 94 feet 


glass backboards and can be elevated 


Baskets have plate 


when the main court is not in use. At 
the east end of the playing court over 


Winona State Teachers College’s Physical Education Building 
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KEY TO FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Offices 

Main entrance 
Lounge 
Corridor 


Toilet—men 


Toilet—women 
Ticket booth 
Storage 


11. 
12. 


Pool supervisor 13. 


Main pool area 


Pool equipment room 


Gymnasium area— 
women 


Gymnasium area—men 



































KEY 
Conference room—men 
Locker room—men 
Faculty men’s dressing 
room 
Toilet—men 
Training room—men 
Equipment—men 
Equipment—men 
Golf, archery, baseball 15. 
field, indoor practice 16 


TO BASEMENT PLAN 
Equipment— women 
Conference room— 
women 

Locker room—women 


Toilet-—women 


ing room 
Showers—women 





17. 


18. 
19. 
Training room—women 20. 
21. 
Faculty women’s dress-22. 
23. 
24. 
Showers—Visiting team 25. 





Team room—visiting 
team 

Conference room—men 
Towels—women 
Laundry 

Towels—men 
Showers—men 
Corridor 
Showers—women 
Lower pool area 
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the stairwell is a large scoreboard with 
space provided for names of players. 
Access to the seating in the gymnasium 
is from the main corridor, through two 
double doors. Tickets are sold at a 
window inside the main entrance, and 
near by is a lunch counter for the 
convenience of patrons. 

The pool is in the south wing of 
the building. The over-all dimensions 
of the pool are 30 by 75 feet, with 
the 6 foot deck going around the sides 
of the pool. At the deep end are the 
diving boards, the low board 14 feet 
long and the high one 18 feet. A 
clear view of the entire pool area, in- 
cluding the diving boards, is afforded 
by a large glass window set at an angle 
The 
pool supervisor's room has a micro- 
phone from which the instruction and 
activities in the pool can be directed 
over a loudspeaker. A stairway out- 


in the pool supervisor's office. 


side of the pool leads to the spectators 


balcony where approximately 200 can 
be accommodated. Separate stairways 
for men and women lead from pool 
to shower rooms. 

On the top floor above the swim- 
ming pool is a small gymnasium, 48 
by 63 feet. Here is the permanently 
mounted apparatus for class activity 
such as horizontal bars, ladders, rings 
and the like. There is also a boxing 
ring in this room. The floor is of 
regulation gymnasium type with sub- 
flooring and finish maple floor surface. 

On the second floor are classrooms, 
27 by 29 feet. 
28 by 36 feet, adjoins a third class- 
room, 28 by 26 feet. 


A second classroom, 


The latter two 
rooms are separated by a folding parti- 
tion that can be opened to provide a 


small auditorium 28 by 62 feet in 
length. This room is provided with 
screen and a motion picture projector 
for use in classroom instruction. Class- 
room ceilings are covered with 12 inch 
acoustic squares. 

On the main floor, located in the 
passageway to the administration build- 
ing, are six offices and a conference 
room for use of staff members. Each 
office is approximately 9 by 12 feet 
and is provided with north light from 
windows covering the north wall 

In the basement are the locker and 
equipment rooms for men and women. 
On the women’s side the locker room 
is 36 by 182 feet. Individual dressing 
booths are available; group dressing 
booths are located between the lockers. 
There are both individual showers and 
gang showers in the women’s section. 
In the men’s section the locker room 
is 108 by 24 feet. Less space is avail- 
able in the men’s side because some 
of the area is used for equipment stor- 
age. A 12 by 17 foot dressing room 
for the women’s staff has shower and 
A similar room has 
been provided for the men’s staff. 

Conference rooms for use by the 
staff and student teachers are located 
in the basement. Each of these rooms 
is approximately 12 by 12 feet. Spe- 
cial provision has been made for the 
laundering of towels and other wash- 
able articles. 


toilet facilities. 


In the center, between 
the men’s and women’s sections. is a 
laundry room equipped with commer- 


KEY TO SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


1. Gymnasium area 5. Corridor 

2. Classroom 6. Conference room 
3. Classroom 7. Pool area 

4. Classroom 8. Roof 
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cial size laundry equipment. Adjoin- 
ing the laundry room on either side 
is a room for checking out towels and 
other laundered clothing. 

A special feature of the building 
is a 30 by 80 foot area located in the 
basement with a ceiling clearance of 
approximately 15 feet. 
a dirt floor and is utilized during the 
winter and spring months for such 


This room has 


activities as spring baseball practice, 
spring track, golf, archery and similar 
activities. 

This new building provides excellent 
facilities for the preparation of men 
and women majors in physical educa- 
tion who expect to teach a_ well 
rounded program in physical education 
in the public schools. 


facilities for 


It also prov ides 


intramural and _inter- 
Also available are 


opportunities for 


collegiate sports. 
recreational 
activities for students, as well as facil- 


new 


ities for the service program given 
all students regardless of whether or 
not they major or minor in the physi- 
cal education field. 

Architectural work on the project 
was done by the firm of Boyum, Schu- 
bert and Winona, Minn., 
and La Crosse, Wis. The state archi- 
tect was R. G. Zelzer, St. Paul 


Sorenson, 


























































































































Columbia 
ecognizes 


ood 
Neighbors 


J. J. HASTINGS 


Director of News Office 
Columbia University 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY HAS AWARDED 
scores Of honors and special citations 
in the famed rotunda of Low Memorial 
Library, but none ever received greater 
icclaim than those made last month 
to the institution's long-time “good 
neighbors” of Morningside Heights in 
New York 

[To the rotunda where kings and 
queens, presidents, prime ministers, 


| 


and other heads of state have been 


honored down through the years 
ame 26 members of the Morningside 
business community to receive signal 
recognition by New York State's old- 
est institution of higher learning. The 
inique group included a newsstand 
operator, a florist, a butcher, tailors, 


and a peanu vendor 


At the “special bicentennial recep- 
tion,” as the event was called, these 
good neighbors who for 45 years Of 


more have been close friends and asso 
ciates of Columbia's academic family 
received medals and certificates of 
esteem from President Grayson Kirk 
More than 500 of the recipients’ 
relatives and friends and Columbia 
faculry members who reside in the 
area made up the warm and enthusi 
ASTIC audience 

One by one, the 26 merchants, in- 
cluding two women, walked proudly 
where Dr. Kirk 


them, many of them by their 


In addition to Dr. Kirk, 


' 


oO the platform 


greeted 


lirst names 
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Mrs. Jacob L. Fox, proprietor of a tailor shop, hears her cita- 


tion read by Dean Emeritus Harry J. Carman, right. Next to 


Dean Carman is Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia, and 


at the far left is Richard Herpers, secretary of the university. 


the honored Zuests also were greeted 
by Dr. John A. Krout, vice president 
and provost of Columbia, and Dean 
Emeritus Harry J. Carman 

We feel that the year of our anni- 
versary could not be permitted to close 
without an expression of our warm 
feeling toward those of our neighbors 
who for so many years have made 
Morningside a friendly place in which 


to live,” said Dr. Kirk 


be possible every few years henceforth 


I hope it will 


to follow this plan and to recognize 
others of our longstanding neighbors 
tor ‘meritorious service as their years 
in the community lengthen.” 

There was friendly and apprecia- 
tive laughter at some of the phrasing 
in the citations read by Dean Carman 
at the ceremony, citations so unlike 
those usually heard in Low library 


where in recent years Columbia has 


honored such personages as President 
Eisenhower, Winston Churchill, An- 
thony Eden, Vincent Auriol, Queen 
Juliana, and Prime Minister Nehru 

One of the citations, that of Sidney 
Singer, a jeweler, mentioned that for 
40 years he had catered to the com- 
munity not only as a jeweler but as 
an “accommodating neighbor” who 
over the years had “cashed thousands 
of checks for Columbia people—and 
never a bad one.” 

Two women were in the group, 
Mrs. Meyer Katz, who operates a 
laundry, and Mrs. Jacob L. Fox, who 
has a cleaning and tailoring establish- 
ment 

Of John Courtsounis, a peanut ven- 
dor with a “movable business estab- 
lishment” near Columbia since 1908, 
Dean Carman said: “A specialist in 


peanuts and roasted chestnuts, he 
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proudly characterizes himself as an 
American businessman.” 

John Foca, a barber on Riverside 
Drive for 4] 


years, will frame his 
citation and hang it in his shop near 
a framed Chief 


Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, a customer 


letter from the late 
for many years while he was dean of 
Columbia School. Mr. 
studied the classics in his native Italy 

Jonas W 


ager of the 


Law Foca 


Peterson, assistant man- 
branch of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, at- 


tended Columbia. 


university 
Few of the other 
men and women honored at the cere- 
mony had much formal education, and 
nearly all had United 


States as young immigrants. It was ob- 


come to the 


vious that all had prospered, and over 
and over Dean Carman mentioned that 
their sons and daughters had graduated 
froin college. 

Of Emil Pellenberg, proprietor of a 
picture and frame establishment near 
Dean 
A master craftsman. For 40 years 


the campus, Carman’'s Citation 
said 
his Broadway shop has been a mecca 
and 
The campus people, Mr. Pel- 
lenberg says, ‘haven't much money, but 


for those in search of pictures 


frames 


very good taste and I would rather 
serve them than people who are oppo- 
site.’ 

Dean Carman said that to Joseph 
Shekleton, who runs a grocery store 
“his store is his home and from it he 


derives greater pleasure than from any- 


John Courtsounis gets back to his peanut wagon. 
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thing else. To the children of his 
faculty customers he is ‘Uncle Joe’ and, 
in return for their affection, he is gen 
erous with his supply of cookies 
The family of Joshua Weisgal, the 
newsstand operator, was so excited 
over the ceremony that Mr. Weisgal’s 
son came from Evanston, IIl., to be at 
the presentation The son holds the 
A.B M.A 


State University 


and degrees from Ohio 


Mr. Weisgal started 
business on 


his newsstand Broadway 


at the main entrance to Columbia 
some forty years ago. 
The awards had been under study 


by a special faculty committee for 


several months. The first step was to 
define the limits of the Morningside 
Heights area as it relates to the uni- 
110th 


122d Street, between Morn 


versity Limits were set from 


Street to 


ingside and Riverside drives 


A pro- 


fessional survey disclosed that some 


265 persons were operating retail 


businesses within these boundaries 


Personal interviews were then 


to establish their eligibility for the 


used 


award 


The 26 merchants ultimately chosen 


are the proprietors of their own busi- 
nesses Or representatives of manage- 
All have 


doing business in the community for 


ment in a corporation been 
35 years or more, either as proprietors 
for the entire period, or as full-time 
employes who later became proprie- 


tors of the business 


Appropriately enough, flowers for 


the ceremony were supplied by 
Anthony Papadem, one of the recip 
ients, who has been providing them 
at the 


university for 44 years 


Those honored, with the years of 


service they contributed, follow: Harry 
Abrahamson, years; Santo 
Aitala, Dominick 
Milerba, barber, 40 plus years; Armin 
Bohm, tailor, 41 Abraham M 


years; Meyer 


tailor, 44 
barber, 36 years; 
years; 
Burns, haberdasher, 37 
J. Cirlin, grocery-vegetable fruit-meat 
market, 43 years; Frank Dieterle, elec 
trical contracting, 38 years, and John 


Courtsonis, peanut vendor, 46 years 

Also Moritz Elias, tailor, 44 
Mario 
John Foca, 
Jacob L. Fox, 
Vito 
Max Grumer, 


years 
Ficarra, shoe years 


Mrs 
cleaner, 48 


repair, 35 
barber, 41 years; 
tailor and 


years; Franco, shoe repair, 40 


years: tailor, 40 


Mrs 


years; Aaron Okun, grocery and meats, 


years 


Bessie Katz, hand laundry, 37 


35 years, and Thomas Padden, tailor, 
1) years 

Also Anthony Papadem, florist, 44 
years; Emil Pellenberg, pictures and 
frames, 40 years; Charles Schuck, mar 
ket, 40 years; Joseph Shekleton, gro 
cery, 39 years; Sidney Singer, jeweler, 
i6 years; Marcus Vogel, ladies’ tailor 
and cleaner, 35 years; Joshua Weisgal, 
newsstand, 40 years; Jonas P. Peterson, 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 47 
years, and James Loschiavo, employed 
at Schuck’s 


market, 42 years 


Joshua Weisgal at his newsstand after the ceremony. 





Direct Mail— 
Its Use and Abuse 


HERBERT W. KNOPP 


Coordinator of University Relations 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 


DIRECT MAIL AS A PUBLIC RELATIONS 
medium may be likened to a delicate 
tool. Rightly handled for the purpose 
it was designed, it can be most valu- 
able. But just as an intelligent crafts- 
man does not use a woodcarver's chisel 
as a screw driver, so also will the fund 
raiser not use direct mail to balance 
a financial budget of an educational 
institution. 

When and how should direct mail 
be used? This will depend upon the 
institution and the objective in mind. 
In general, however, it will serve best 
if it is used as a combined informa- 
tional and promotional effort. At 
Valparaiso University we use direct 
mail only at Christmas and upon some 
special event, such as an academic 
anniversary. We recognize that the 
total response will rarely go beyond 
2 per cent, and that the average gift 
per reply will rarely average more 
than $5. 


DISCOVER NEW DONORS 


But we accomplish several things. 
We get across a part of the story of 
why the school exists, how it operates, 
as well as what it takes to maintain 
operation. And unearth a fair 
percentage of totally new or first-time 
donors upon whom we can operate 
with other technics. 

It is my firm conviction that a 
church related school has several prob- 
lems not common to the tax supported 
and independent schools. The church 
related school usually is not heavily 
endowed. Its future depends upon 
the degree of its acceptance by a con- 
stituency somewhat more limited than 
is the case with the state universities. 


we 
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In addition, it must “sell” not merely 
education as a means for the full life 
of the three score and ten years of 
our Biblical expectancy, but also edu- 
cation as the preparation for an eternal 
relationship with man’s Creator. There- 
fore, everything that leaves the campus 
of a church related school disseminates 
knowledge, promotes the conviction 
to an idea, and suggests or invites the 
participation of the recipient to share 
in the aims, purposes and ideals of 
the institution. This is true of a direct 
mail approach whether it be for the 
purpose of obtaining 
financial support. 


students of 
For those who can 
accept this approach to public rela- 
tions, the use of direct mail offers 
an ideal medium. 

Why? Because it can quickly and 
comprehensively cover an extremely 
large audience at a low unit cost. 
While such comprehensive coverage 
will not achieve equally comprehensive 
reactions on the same level as personal 
contacts, yet it does enable the user 
to, build up an area of interest quickly. 
These areas can serve as “beachheads” 
for further contact on the personal 
basis. This is in the area of preselling 
and interest stimulation. 

In another area direct mail has per- 
haps an equal or greater value. I call 
this the post-selling approach. It is 
tragic to note how many institutions 
neglect their friends. The assumption 
seems to be: “Once sold, always sold.” 
All of us recognize how disastrous 
such an approach would be in the 
business world. The world of the 
academic is no different for those who 
represent educational institutions are 
dealing with exactly the same people 


that business continuously woos. But 
with one difference—a significant fac- 
tor. Business is appealing to or seek- 
ing to create basic needs and desires; 
the support of education must appeal 
primarily in the area of human rela- 
tionships. 

People do not support a college be- 
cause it is a good school academically. 
Try to raise money on that basis and 
you are inviting trouble for yourself. 
Try to interest prospective students 
on the basis of the number of Ph.D.'s 
on the faculty and, while you may 
have a most select student body, it is 
virtually certain that the income from 
tuition will not long permit you to 
retain these Ph.D’s. People support 
a college because of any one of several 
emotional appeals. After they are con- 
ditioned emotionally, then logic is 
called upon to justify the emotions. 

This is true also of post-selling, and 
direct mail can do a great service in 
this approach. You can keep the 
emotions properly conditioned and 
provide the logic for continued sup- 
port. 

The danger lies in the overdoing 
of the job as in the routinizing of the 
approach. While it is true that every- 
one likes to be noticed, yet no one 
likes to be imposed upon. The abuse 
of direct mail would seem to be great- 
est in this area—sending out too much 
material too often using the same old 
theme After about the third 
experience of such a procedure, the 
addressee seldom bothers to open the 
envelope. 


song. 


TAKE TIME FOR RESEARCH 


Another abuse would be to succumb 
to a natural tendency of assuming that 
the addressee feels the same. way about 
your school as you do. This can 
result in a great deal of money -wasted 
in time, printing and postage. Take a 
little time to do some research on the 
grass-roots level of your constituency 
to determine a common denominator 
of experience. And of language. The 
everyday conversational vocabulary on 
the campus may be just so much Greek 
to the majority of the people on your 
mailing list. 

The direct mail approach also can 
be abused in a lack of attention to 
such important details as relate to the 
externals. It is natural for the person 
in an academic environment to assume 
that the message of the letter is the 
most important part, with scant atten- 
tion being devoted to such details as 
envelopes, letterheads, art. work, re- 
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production processes, methods of pay- 
ing postage, and even the element of 
timing the receipt of the letter by the 
addressee. Here is where any rea- 
sonable price you pay a reputable pro- 
fessional specialist in the field will 
prove to be a most wise investment. 
At Valparaiso we would not think of 
sending out a direct mail financial 
appeal without such consultation. As 
a matter of fact, retain on an 
annual basis the services of a public 


we 


relations firm with wide experience in 
direct mail. 

Still another area of abuse lies in 
the unwillingness to test or measure 
in an objective manner the response 
to direct mail effort. It isn’t always 
easy to make advance tests, for timing 
is one of the criteria of success and 
what will pull 6 per cent response 
this week may show an experience of 
2 per cent two weeks later. 
Nevertheless, 


less than 
you can profit by a 
cumulative experience from your own 
campus as well as from others. 

Too much is taken for granted in 
the expectation of a response. The 
next time you receive a piece of direct 
mail, sit down and analyze just how 
many separate actions are required of 
you from the time you receive the 
letter until you place your reply back 
in the mail box. It will, at the very 
least, involve more than a dozen deci- 
sions and each one must be answered 
in the affirmative to get a response. 
And, if you threw the letter in the 
wastebasket, dig it out and try to 
analyze why you did not answer. It's 
an interesting game that can be quite 
enlightening. The moral—set up 
your direct mail efforts so that a 
maximum positive expectancy is as- 
sured. 

The fascinating feature about the 
use of direct mail is that it cannot 
The 
broader the range of interests of the 
public approached the greater will be 
the challenge and the less predictable 
the outcome. The use of a direct mail 
approach to your problems can be just 
as frustrating as it is challenging. 
Some of the most beautiful and most 
carefully prepared pieces fall flat 
while what would appear to be the 
lousiest letter will sometimes pull its 
head off. 
son. 


be reduced to an exact science. 


But there always is a rea- 
From my own experience, the» 
reason usually was to be found in my 
own knowledge and judgment or, 
rather, in the lack of the same. To 
be brutally honest, I was often too 
close to the trees to see the forest. 
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IS THE OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
of a television station a proper function 
of an institution of higher education? 
This question and others of similar im- 
port were raised on Sept. 10, 1954, by 
Stephen Turkovich, a taxpayer and the 


operator of a in Evanston, 


Ill. 
Kitchen.” In 


restaurant 
“The 


his petition* to 


known as International 
the 
circuit court of Sangamon County, he 
sought to enjoin the University of 
Illinois, the state auditor of public 
accounts, and the state treasurer from 
expending funds, appropriated by the 
Illinois General Assembly to the uni- 
versity, for the purpose of constructing, 
equipping and operating a television 
broadcasting station. 


WILL CONTEST SUIT 

Recognizing the importance of this 
issue to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the administrative officers of 
the University of Illinois have made 
plans to contest this suit with the ut- 
most vigor. Although the action was 
initiated by Mr. Turkovich, he has 
admitted to the press that he is only 
the nominal plaintiff; that the real 
plaintiffs are the Illinois Broadcasters 
Association and certain of its influen- 
tial members; that he expects to be 
reimbursed for all his expenses incurred 
in filing and prosecuting the suit. 

In his petition, Mr. Turkovich did 
not contend that the university lacks 
legal power or authority to construct 
and operate the proposed television 
station. He merely alleged that the 
current appropriation act of the Illinois 


*Stephen Turkovich rv. the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Illinois et al. 
In Chancery, No. 2335-54. 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer 
Washington University, St. Louis 


legislature for the support of the work 
of the University of Illinois contains 
no appropriation for a television sta- 
tion, and that, if it is to be construed 
as to include such an appropriation, 
the act is unconstitutional and void 
upon the grounds that it would there- 
by purport to cover more than one 
object and purpose, contrary to the 
provisions of Section 16, Article V of 
the state constitution. This section 
declares that: 


“Bills 


money out of the treasury shall specify 


making appropriations of 
the objects and purposes for which 
the same are made, and appropriate 
to them, respectively, their several 
amounts in distinct items and sections.” 

Counsel for Mr. Turkovich further 
contends in his petition that the legis- 
lature of Illinois, if it should be found 
that it had intended to include funds 
for the construction and operation of 
a television station in its Current ap- 
propriation for the work of the uni- 
versity would thereby have attempted 
to delegate broad legislative power to 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois, contrary to the provisions 
of Section 1, Article 1V of the state 
constitution prohibiting such delega- 
tion of legislative power. 


IMPORTANT TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Although Mr. Turkovich and _ his 
counsel to amend their 
petition so as to raise directly the cen- 


tral question as to the corporate power 


may decide 


of the university to own and operate 
a television station, they have not, as 
yet, done so. Nevertheless, the legal 
and administrative questions raised by 
the petition in its present form are of 
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substantial importance to many other 
tax supported institutions 

If it should be held that appropria- 
tion acts, to comply with the pro- 
visions of the state legislature, must 
specify, in detail, all the objects and 
purposes for which funds may be ex- 
pended, the internal administration of 
all tax supported institutions in states 
with similar constitutional provisions 
may be rendered much less flexible and 
responsive to inevitably changing con- 
ditions between sessions of the legis- 
lature 

As counsel for the university de- 


clares in his answer, “the University 


of Illinois is organized and divided, for 


administrativ C purpe ses, into numer- 


ous colleges, schools, institutes, divi 
sions, departments and offices 


that its enrollment of students as be- 


tween its various colleges, schools. 


institutes, divisions and departments 


and as between the courses which they 


eiect to take and study varies from 


from semester to 
semester, thereby causing appreciable 
variation in the number of faculty 
members and other employes it re- 


year to year and 


quires, and that, because of these 
and other considerations, it is not feas- 
ible or practicable for it to request 
that the funds appropriated to it be 
appropriated . by colleges, schools, 
institutes, divisions, departments, of- 
fices and individual faculty mem- 
bers 

Since 1943, appropriation acts for 
the support of the work of the Univer- 
sity of made available 
large sums under general headings 
“For Personal Services,” “For 
Constructural and “For 
Equipment,” without specifying or de- 


Illinois have 
such as 


Services,” 


tailing the services or the equipment 
to be paid therefrom. This procedure 
has been approved by the appropriate 
state officials, including the director of 
the state department of finance and the 
state auditor of public accounts 


College and university administrators in tax supported institu- 
tions will follow this Illinois litigation with great interest. The TV 
workshop pictured is in a private institution, Syracuse University. 


Since this basic procedure has been 
challenged and since the petition, if 
amended, may contend that the univer- 
sity is limited in its activities to those 
specifically authorized in the statutes 
creating the university and defining its 
powers, the potential issues in this case 
would appear to render it one of the 
most important this year in the field 
of educational law. 

Counsel for the University of Illi- 
nois, in his answer to the petition filed 
by Mr. Turkovich, states that his in- 
stitution is of the opinion “that it is 
highly desirable, if not essential, that 
an educational television broadcasting 
station be constructed and operated at 
said university for the purpose of (1) 
training students who desire to 
enter the television or broadcasting 
field as their profession or business 

(2) conducting research and ex- 
which will be of 


perimentation 


value and aid in the development of 
the television industry or profession; 
(3) studying and developing methods 
and technics in the utilization of tele- 
vision as an effective and valuable edu- 
cational facility, and (4) providing an 
educational television program service 
to those citizens of the state of Illinois 
residing with range of said television 
broadcasting station. 


The answer of the university also 
asserts that a number of state univer- 
sities and colleges have constructed 
and now are operating educational tele- 
vision stations and that other tax sup- 
universities are 


ported operating 


television stations under commercial 
licenses permitting them to accept 


paid advertising. 


The University of Illinois, in its 
answer, declared that the Illinois Broad- 
casters Association and certain of its 
members “had unsuccessfully opposed 
the allocation by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission of Channel 12 
and other television channels solely for 
educational purposes, and unsuccessful- 
ly attempted to secure the allocation 
and assignment thereof to commercial 
television stations; that said organiza- 
tion and its members unsuccessfully 
attempted to dissuade this defendant 
(the university) from applying to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for permits or licenses to construct and 
operate . . . said educational television 
broadcasting station.” 

College and university administra- 
tors in tax supported institutions, no 
doubt, will follow this litigation with 
great interest. 
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Selecting and Buying Paint 


THERE IS A PRACTICAL WAY OUT OI 
the maze and confusion that surround 
the purchase of paint. 

This is the conclusion reached by a 
special committee appointed in Con- 
necticut to undertake standardization 
of paints and related products for use 
by various departments and _institu- 
The group has been working 
on the problem for two years with 
interesting results. 


tions. 


Connecticut's state purchasing divi- 
sion has tentatively adopted the pre- 
liminary recommendations of its paint 
committee and is trying out a new 
approach in purchase of several paints 
The new method seems to offer a de- 
pendable way of determining the 
relative dollar value of several similar 
paints by comparison of their formu- 
lation and certain important qualita- 


tive and quantitative characteristics. 


MAKEUP OF COMMITTEE 


The group studying this problem is 
well qualified. It includes the super- 
visors of plant and maintenance of six 
of Connecticut's largest state institu- 
tions (including the University of 
Connecticut), the director of the State 
Labora- 
tory, the principal architect of the 
State Public Works Department, and 
the painting supervisors of two smaller 
institutions. Members of 


Highway Materials Testing 


this group 
have an impressive cumulative experi- 
ence, practical ki: »wledge, and sub- 
stantial familiarity with a wide variety 
of general and special purpose mate- 
rials. Thus far the conclusions of the 
committee been 
unanimous. 


have surprisingly 

Publicly advertised bids were re- 
quested substantial 
quantity of interior and exterior paint. 
The bid documents-contained a partial 
description of the method to be used 
to determine the relative value of each 
product offered. 


recently on a 


The qualitative and 
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Supervisor, Plant and Maintenance, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


indicated 
that value rather than price alone was 


quantitative characteristics 
the objective sought. Representatives 
of several reputable companies volun- 
teered with the 


agreement new ap- 


proach even though their standard 
products might not meet the charac- 
teristics listed. Little difficulty was 
experienced in establishing rated values 
and the awards were made on that 
basis, also without objection from any 
of those bidding 

Information was and is being gath- 
ered from several sources. That sup- 
plied by leading paint manufacturers 
which was supported by impressive 
commercial tests was accepted at face 
value. Data were made available by 
the State Highway Materials Testing 
Laboratory. Considerable information 
was garnered from the files of the 
maintenance department of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and other state 
agencies. 

Data supplied by the University of 
Connecticut were particularly valuable 
The maintenance department at that 
institution does all redecoration in a 
physical plant of some 300 buildings, 
including dormitories, educational and 
athletic facilities, numerous farm build- 
ings of all types and construction, 
apartments and dwellings. 


crew 


Its paint 
several foremen, 
glaziers, sign painters, furniture refin- 


ishers, and 17 


consists of 


skilled painters. On a 
year-round basis it is one of the largest 
‘paint contractors” in the state 

The department keeps detailed and 
accurate records on all of its opera- 
tions. It does a wide variety of gen- 
eral and special painting, using all 
generally recognized painting systems 
It has employed a large number of the 
products of a dozen or more manufac- 
turers during the last eight years. The 
observed results of painting and dec 
orating done as part of the contract 
construction of 55 new buildings at 


the university during the last seven 


years added further information to 


these sources 


STANDARDS AND SCHEDULES 


Good planning requires that opera 
tions be defined so as be be reasonably 
measurable. The establishment of stand- 
ards and objectives provides a basis for 
schedules upon which the requirements 
for manpower and materials can be 
calculated and anticipated. Some 
eight years ago the university under- 
took such a program, and one of the 
first set of standards was for painting 

Maintaining student living quartezs 
tops the list of maintenance problems 
at most, if not all, colleges and uni- 


This deal 


with this phase of painting in consid 


versities. discussion will 


erable detail. The reasoning can be 
applied to any painting problem 
In 1946 the 


painting of dormitories was established 


standard for interior 


as a two-coat application of a good 
quality oil paint, complete washing of 
all sleeping room walls each summer 
for the next three years, and repaint 
ing during the fifth year. Corridors, 
stairwells and other areas of general 
use usually get twice as many wash- 
ings. Although a good oil paint was 
used, its washability was such that the 
appearance of most rooms during the 
fourth year (after the third washing 
was not too good. A more durable 
paint was needed 

The standard was changed in 1948 
to a two-coat alkyd resin flat paint 
Walls were to be washed once a year 
for five years (corridors, twice as 
often) and then repainted, giving a 
By 1952 
it appeared the six-year standard was 


total of six years of service. 


practical and that the appearance of 
the alkyd resin paint would be better 
than that of shorter lived oil paint 
Research and experiment continued 


and, in 1953, the standard again was 
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revised on the basis of improvements 
in products offered by several major 
paint companies. The conclusions were 
a one-coat, alkyd flat or semigloss paint 
applied with a roller would meet the 
requirements previously established for 
the two-coat alkyd resin. Studies and 
indicate with substantial 
ance that the new standard can be met 
The roller about 15 per 
above the film thickness obtained with 


tests assur 


adds cent 
a one-coat brush application. Paints 
now available contain sufficient hiding 
power in 


thin, dense, durable films. 


Manufacturers will warrant not less 
than eight streak-free washings before 
repainting is needed 

By establishment of a standard and 
by systematic research and experiment, 
dormitory painting costs at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut have been re- 
duced about 40 per cent. What also 
is important is that it now seems 
possible to maintain painting standards 
and schedules in a greatly enlarged 
plant without increasing manpower. 

The odorless, fast-drying “alkyds” 
have made possible a complete revi- 
sion of painting schedules at the uni- 
versity. Redecoration of dormitories, 
offices, classrooms and laboratories is 
done now only between October 1 and 
June 15 of each year. This schedule 
releases the painting crew for work 
on the exterior of buildings during 
the late spring, summer and early fall. 
Previously most painters were working 
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in dormitories during the summer. 
Under the new arrangement none of 
the dormitories is out of use at any 
time during the year. This permits 
scheduling of the numerous confer- 
ences and summer sessions with little 
restriction on the use of any facility. 
Classrooms, offices and laboratories are 
painted at night. 

The objective is to get a satisfactory 
job at the lowest cost. The present 
percentage ratio between costs of labor 
and material is 80 to 20. The price 
of material is important, but the qual- 
ity of the material is more important 
as a means of protecting the invest- 
ment in labor. A saving of 50 cents 
per gallon in a “500 square-feet-per- 
gallon paint” amounts to .001 cent per 


square foot initially and ” 


cent 
per square foot per year if it lasts six 
years. If it fails during the fifth year, 
and repainting is necessary, the cost 
of that job rises by 20 per cent. 

Categorically the failure to meet a 
painting standard can be compensated 
for only by a reduction of the stand- 
ard, by procuring a material that will 
meet the performance desired, or by 
additional manpower for more fre- 
quent repainting. 


QUALITATIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


Selection of a paint requires a deter- 
mination of the properties it must 
have to perform as expected. The 


Three painting processes: (1) with brush, a slow method; (2) with spray gun, requiring masking windows and attention to 


material for interior work presently 
in use at our institution is described 
as a one-coat hiding, nonyellowing 
alkyd resin, self-sealing, odorless, scrub- 
able paint. The following qualitative 
characteristics describe several of the 
important requirements. 

1. The paint shall have self-sealing 
features such that one coat of medium 
color depth on unpainted, dry, smooth 
plaster shall be capable of yielding a 
uniform color and appearance without 
use of a primer or other first coat on 
the wall. It shall be flexible and shail 
show easy brushing, good flowing and 
spreading with good leveling prop- 
It shall dry to a uniform, 
smooth, flat appearance free of shiners, 
flashes and lap marks. 

2. Tinted paints shall dry to a uni- 
form color free from streaks and color 
flotation 


erties. 


Colors shall exhibit excel- 
lent resistance to alkali and fading. 
After application, paint shall show 
absence of sagging. Lap time shall 
be sufficient to permit joining of sec- 
tions without lap marks showing in 
the finished dry paint. 

3. Paint in unopened containers 
shall be entirely free of skins, and 
skins in partially full containers shall 
be continuous, firm and sufficiently 
cohesive to be removable all 
piece. The paint shall be ready for 
application as it comes from the con- 
tainer, except that thinning may be 
performed as specified by the manu- 


in one 
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wind velocity and direction; (3) with roller. 


facturer. It show 


settling, 


shall minimum 
and any settling shall be soft 
and easily redispersed after being stored 
in an unopened container for a mini- 
mum of six months. 

4. The paint shall, after applica- 
tion, be at least equal in freedom from 
objectionable odors to the standard 
rubber-base 


base paints 


(latex emulsion), water- 

It shall be possible to 
efface smudges, pencil marks, grease 
pencil marks, and ink after the paint 
has dried at least seven days by scrub- 
bing with a cellulose sponge and a 
mild detergent, using two tablespoons 
of powder per gallon of warm water, 
and the resultant effect when dry shall 
be free of streaks. It shall be possible 
to wash this paint not less than eight 
times before repainting is necessary. 

While testing may be performed as 
required by appropriate federal testing 
specifications, it should not be neces- 
sary to do much of this on standard 





Table of Values of Hiding Units, 
Hallet System 


Basic carbonate white lead 
Zine oxide ..... 

Lithopone . 

High-strength lithopone 
Titanated lithopone .... 
Titanium barium (30%) 
Titanium calcium (anatase) 
Titanium calcium (rutile)... 
Titanium dioxide (anatase) 
Titanium dioxide (rutile)... 
Titanox C.......... 

Titanox HTRC .... 
Antimony oxide 


. 1.00 
1.35 
1.79 
2.55 
2.53 
2.83 
2.90 
3.80 
6.53 

. 8.16 

. 2.90 

. 3.80 

. 2.33 
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products of reputable manufacturers 
The penalty for failure to supply prod- 
ucts whose characteristics are defined 
and guaranteed by the notarized state- 
ment of an officer of the company is 
blacklisting if the product is found to 
be other than as specified 


HIDING QUALITIES 


The tentative description for a one- 
coat hiding white or tint alkyd flat 
paint is as follows: 

A “tint” shall be understood to be 
a white paint to which colors are 
added to produce light shades but in 
which reliance for hiding is placed 
primarily on the opacity of the prime 
pigments. A “color” shall be under- 
stood to be a paint wherein hiding is 
obtained by a combination of color 
particles and prime pigments. Color 
particles shall be similarly durable to 
prime pigments and show excellent 
resistance to alkali and fading. Color 
paints shall have the same character- 
istics as established for whites and 
tints except for formulation. 

The product shall be a regularly 
manufactured product and be a stand- 
ard item of the producer marketed for 
public purchase for not less than three 
years prior to date of bid. Any suit- 
able blend of prime and extender 
pigments may be used provided the 
resultant product meets the character- 
istics required by this description, 
except that a rated value shall be estab- 


+ bers 


The last method is cleaner, less expensive, and con be done with one coat. 


lished as described here. Awards may 
be made on that product which, in 
the opinion of the purchasing division 
and the advisory committee on paints 
and related products, offers the best 
value. The vehicle shall be a soya 
bean, glycerin or (penta) and phthalic 
anhydride alkyd resin in a solvent of 
the odorless petroleum type. 

All containers shall be labeled, and 
the label shall contain a _ general 
analysis of the contents of the con- 
tainer to which applied. One such 
copy thereof, for 
each paint shall be attached to the 
bid when presented, together with a 
statement specifying the type of each 
pigment. 


label, or certified 


The desirable characteristics for this 
type of paint are as follows: 
Hiding units prime pigments —_ 
Vehicle nonvolatile by weight «2+ 28142% 
Pigment vehicle concentration by weight....53% 
Weight per gallon 
Grind not less than 
Stormer viscosity kreb units 
Overnight gloss 60° glossmeter 
Time to dry hard 
Square feet covered per gallon 
Thickness dry film approx... .002 inch 
Scrubability—No. of rubs (see test) 3600 
Washability—No. of times (see test) 8 


The manufacturer is required to 
enter opposite “hiding units prime 
pigments” the number of hiding units 
based upon the values of the prime 
pigments per gallon of paint using 
the Hallet System, as shown in the 
table of values at the left. The hiding 
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value of any prime pigment used and 
not included in the list shall be fur- 
nished by the manufacturer except that 
any prime pigment used shall be one 
in general use in the formulation of 
commercial paints. 

Having determined the weight of 
each pigment in the gallon of paint, 
multiply it by its hiding value in the 
foregoing scale. Add the results to get 
the total hiding units in the paint in 
accordance with the table. These 
should equal the figure entered by the 
manufacturer. If they do not, the 
material does not meet the require- 
ments as will be discussed later. 

Other characteristics being satisfac- 
tory, a relative value for each paint 
can be established by comparison of 
price and hiding units. The formula is 


Rated hiding value Paint A Cost per gal. Paint A 
Rated hiding value Paint B x 





Example: Paint A has 26 hiding 
units, Hallet System, and costs $4.50 
a gallon. Paint B has similar 
satisfactory characteristics otherwise 
but has 20 hiding units. The com- 

26 4.50 
parative value then is —= — 
20 X 

Another method is to divide price 
into H.U. to get unit value per H.U. 

Similarly, if Paint A has a warranty 
of eight washings and Paint B of only 
five, then on the basis of this character- 
istic Paint B is valued at % of $4.50 
or $2.81. This might not be entirely 
accurate but is considered a definite 
indication of relative durability. 


and 


The price of a paint may or may 


relation to its value. 
There are two divergent and conflict- 
ing interests in purchasing, that of the 
salesman whose job it is to sell his 
product and that of the user whose 
aim is to get a paint that will result 
in the lowest cost per year of use. 


not have any 


These are considered the important 
quantitative and qualitative character- 
istics of a flat alkyd paint which will 
meet the six-year standard previously 
described. A quick run-down on some 
of them goes something like this: 

A properly formulated 26 hiding 
unit paint almost certainly will cover 
a new surface with one coat. It is 
certain to cover a previously painted 
surface of the same or similar color 
with one coat. It must be remembered 
that complete coverage is not enough. 
The resultant film must be substantial 
enough to take the anticipated use. 

The relation of nonvolatile vehicle 
and pigment vehicle concentration 
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on the order of 28% to 53 per 
cent assures a well balanced paint of 
this type, certain to meet the qualita- 
tive requirements listed. The viscosity 
figure establishes the workability and 
stability of the wet film. The weight 
per gallon is needed to calculate the 
hiding units’ value of the pigments 
listed in the general formulation. Dry- 
ing time is important in establishing 
schedules and obtaining a relatively 
dust-free film. 

Square footage indicates to the 
painter how far the material should 
go and give safe, durable coverage. On 
a properly prepared surface a lesser 
area indicates poor paint application. 
A substantially greater area indicates 
overthinning and a film thickness that 
cannot be expected to perform in ac- 
cordance with established character- 
istics. 

Dry film thickness is a check on 
those elements of formulation and 
manufacture that produce a film den- 
sity associated with durability and 
smooth appearance of the finished sur- 
face. To crowd 26 hiding units of 
prime pigments into a dry film 24 
mils thick (.0025 inch) requires ex- 
pensive pigments of a high order of 
hiding and grinding to 
assure good dispersion and wetting 
of the pigments 

Washability is very important in 
this standard. The number of wash- 
ings is at best a small figure and the 
increase or decrease in that figure is 
vital. 


thorough 


The relative value of a paint 
that will take only five washings as 
compared with one that will take eight 
washings is the difference between 
having to paint corridors sometime 
during the third year as compared with 
the probable maintenance of a six- 
year standard, to be discussed later. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Let us consider the matter of speci- 
fications. The committee decided early 
in its deliberations that these were of 
doubtful value when applied to paints 
and probably to most standard items. 
Too many people believe they pro- 
vide the complete answer to getting 
As applied to stand- 
ard items, they probably serve only 
to confuse the issue. In many cases 
they are either copies of information 
furnished by one manufacturer, in 
which case they are not competitive, 
or they are a combination of points 
selected by a specification writer. In 
the latter case, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether they achieve the balance 


what is wanted. 


to be found in any one of several 
standard materials. 

The progress in paints today is so 
rapid that by the time a specification 
is prepared, checked and published, 
it may be out of date. Unless the 
specification describes a paint that has 
been tested in commercial use for the 
time required, it is guesswork. Then 
there is always the question as to who 
is to see that the paint really is manu- 
factured as specified and who pays for 
the inspection. If this cost is added 
to the price of the paint, where is, 
the saving? 

Another angle of specifications is 
frequently compromised—the tendency 
of the inspector or the purchasing 
agent to say, “Well, there are minor 
differences between the product and 
the specifications but they are near 
enough to each other so the product 
is acceptable.” This, of course, negates 
the value of the specifications. Either 
a product meets or it does not meet the 
specifications. If the intent is to pub- 
lish only a description, there is no 
justification in calling it a specification 
and no necessity to confuse the issue 
when more practical ways are avail- 
able. There is no assurance in the 
paint field that the product of any two 
manufacturers using the same specifica- 
tion will produce the same result. In 
fact, all of them frankly state each 
has trade secrets that will not be found 
in any specification. These may mean 
the difference between satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory performance. 

What the user wants is not a con- 
coction but a dependable material 
which can be purchased in varying 
quantities at irregular intervals and 
which can be found on the shelves of 
a near-by distributor if a little more 
is needed to finish a job. The user 
wants a material which if it fails to per- 
form as specified can be laid to defin- 
able reasons. Such a material can be 
selected with assurance from the stand- 
ard products of a substantial number 
of reputable manufacturers. 

Few, if any, reputable manufacturers 
will degrade standard products when 
supplying them on a bid. In a line as 
competitive as paints, it makes sense 
to use the results of millions of dol- 
lars spent in research, testing, manu- 
facturing control, and reputation built 
into the standard products of well 
known, dependable manufacturers, es- 
pecially when at best the saving in 
material can be only a fraction of a 
thousandth of a cent per square foot 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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THE GRANT MADE APRIL 23, 1954, BY 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to the Tuition Exchange and 
the more recent publication of 
“Financing the College Education of 
Faculty Children” by Francis P. King 
have focused attention on the faculty 
children’s tuition exchange program 
which now has been in existence for 
several years. Apparently an all-out 
effort is to be made to encourage more 
colleges to adopt this plan. 

My thesis is this: While the goal of 
the Tuition Exchange is admirable, 
college faculties should carefully pon- 
der its disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages before they urge its adoption. 
Since the advantages have been set 
forth in “Financing the College Educa- 
tion of Faculty Children,” we will here 
concentrate on some of the disad- 
vantages. 

First, like all fringe benefits, Tuition 
Exchange is a real cost to the college. 
This point deserves emphasis since it is 
widely misunderstood by many faculty 
members. It is all too easy to say, 
“Well, the college can just admit a few 
extra students so that it does not lose 
any income if faculty children are ex- 
changed without a tuition charge.’ 
The answer, of course, is that if the 
college can take on additional students, 
it can do this whether it does or does 
not admit faculty children without 
charge. 

To be specific, if a college with a 
tuition of $600 per year admits 10 fac- 
ulty children without charge, its total 
income is reduced by $6000 per year. 
In other words, it loses $6000 that it 
might use to increase faculty salaries. 
If its total faculty numbers 56, the 
cost of the “free” tuition program is 
$107 per faculty member. This point 
is especially important since there is 
almost universal agreement, and here 
I quote Mr. King, that “higher aca- 
demic salaries are the only wholly satis- 
factory solution to the problem of 
continuing to attract gifted and prom- 
ising people into the teaching profes- 
sion in ‘higher education.” 

Second, Tuition Exchange really 
means that some members of the fac- 
ulty (those without children) subsi- 
dize other members of the faculty 
(those with children). Here is a quick 
check of a faculty of 56 members. Of 
the 56, 13 (23 per cent of all) have 
never had children and probably never 
will, so that all in this group must give 
Reprinted from the December issue of 
the Association of American Colieges 
Bulletin. 
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up some of the increased income that 
they might have without Tuition Ex- 
change and give it to those who have 
children. 

In addition, there are 10 other mem- 
bers of the faculty who currently have 
no children. Some of these are young 
instructors who eventually will marry 
and have children, but others will prob- 
ably remain bachelors or spinsters. If 
even two of these 10 remain without 
children, then should be 
added to the previous 13 of the faculty 
to give a total of 15 (27 per cent of 
all) who would help subsidize the plan. 

Finally, we must give consideration 
to an additional six faculry members 
who have children long past college 
age. If we add these six to the pre- 
vious total of 15, we get a total of 21 
(or nearly 38 per cent of the entire 
faculty) who will achieve no benefit 
from Tuition Exchange although they 
must contribute to it (by not having 
their salaries advanced as rapidly as 
would otherwise be possible ) . 


these two 


There is another way to approach 
this matter of subsidization. Person- 
ally, I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
group activities when they meet two 
tests: (1) Every member of the group 
has a chance to benefit from the group 
activity, and (2) by performing the 
activity as a group the total cost is re- 
duced. A group insurance program 
meets both of these tests. For example, 
everyone in the group eventually will 


die and insurance is less costly on a 
group basis than if purchased indi- 
vidually. Likewise, when a college 
adopts (and pays for) a Blue Cross 
program for all of its faculty, that pro- 
gram also meets these tests, for there 
is a chance that everyone in the group 
may go to a hospital. Furthermore, 
there is a cost reduction to the group 
that is not possible on an individual 
basis 

But neither of these tests for group 
activities is met by the Tuition Ex- 
change program. In the case analyzed 
here, from 27 to 38 per cent (the per- 
centage depends upon whether we 
take the short-run or long-run point 
of view) of the faculty will not have 
children 
plan. 


who can participate in the 


Moreover, there is no “group 


rate” for those in the program 
Third, from the point of view of its 
administration the Tuition Exchange 
program has all the disadvantages of a 
barter system: Mr. King is well aware 
of this. As he puts it, “Tuition remis- 
sion reciprocity among colleges is 
essentially a barter system and, hence, 
not the most efficient way of purchas- 
commodity for 


faculty members’ children.” He 


ing the educational 
ROCs 
on to point out that it involves “special 
and 


communications, administration 


bookkeeping procedures.” These bar- 
ter difficulties can be reduced by a very 
simple plan: Let the college give to 
each faculty child who is in college an 
annual grant of money (call it a schol- 
arship if you like) equal to the college's 
tuition. In other words, if a college 
faculty wishes to overlook the two dis- 
advantages of Tuition Exchange as 
outlined, here is a much more efficient 
way of putting it into effect 

Not only would this scheme reduce 
the disadvantages of the barter system 
but also it becomes crystal clear to 
everyone that any exchange of faculty 
children does involve the college in 
a Cost 

It is my firm belief that salary scales 
in our colleges and universities are too 
low. We raust do everything we can 
to raise them. While there are some 
fringe benefits (and I refer to those 
which meet the two tests mentioned ) 
which are decidedly worth while from 
a faculty point of view, the Tuition 
Exchange plan is not one of them. I 
say this even though I know that if 
the Tuition Exchange plan is adopted 
by a great many colleges throughout the 
country, I eventually may find myself 
recommending it—in self-defense—to 
my own board of trustees. 
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Management has a useful tool in 


Like a police force, a 
system of controlling 
labor costs can be a 
trouble deterrent as 
well as a positive fac- 
tor in discovering and 
suppressing trouble 
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AS IS THE CASE WITH RAW MATERIAL 
and overhead costs, the control of la- 
bor costs in modern business requires 
the application of scientific manage- 
ment methods and the extensive use of 
statistics for purposes of analysis and 
evaluation. All the science and all the 
statistics in the world, however, will 
not help management in this particular 
phase of its responsibility if it over- 
looks the pertinent fact that in con- 
trolling labor costs it is controlling 
human beings. Human beings, un- 
like raw materials and overhead 
expenses, have feelings, desires and in- 
dependent minds, and they have to be 
recognized as possessing such charac- 
teristics before being joined to the rest 
of the numbers on 13 columnar pads. 

In addition to this realization, we 
should understand the nature of the 
pay-roll problem in relation to the 
other two elements of cost. Raw ma- 
terial costs (such as food) are com- 
paratively easy to control or, at least, 
they are sufficiently flexible to permit 
effective control if such control is prop- 
erly applied. Overhead costs, on the 
other hand, are fairly rigid, and while 
we may now be returning to the days 
when management starts watching for 
unnecessary light bulbs burning, there 
is comparatively little that can be done 
to reduce overhead costs. Labor costs 
are im a category somewhere in-be- 
tween the other two. There exists a 
certain flexibility, in the over-all as 
well as in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of this cost. 

In a recent speech' Donald Green- 
away, head of the department of res- 
taurant administration at Michigan 
State College, listed five basic factors 
that affect pay-roll costs. Each of these 


*What the Supervisor Can Do About 
Labor Costs. Business Administration, Jan. 
1954. From a talk given before a graduate 
seminar in food distribution. 


factors significantly affects the total 
expense picture of the business. It is 
the function of management, therefore, 
to be equally concerned with each one 
of them. In order to concentrate on 
the actual methods used in controlling 
labor costs, however, I shall deal only 
with the fifth, and last, factor, and not 
with the first four other than mention 
them by name. These five factors are: 

1. Characteristic of Operation or 
Management Policy. This includes the 
type of operation, the size and volume, 
hours of operation. 

2. Physical Condition of Plant and 
Its Effect on Labor Cost. This includes 
the amount and kinds of equipment, 
layout, flow of work and materials. 

3. Efficiency of Organization. The 
efficiency of supervision, the level of 
training in subdepartments, and the 
like fall in this category. 

4. Productivity of Organization. By 
this is meant the team spirit that 
exists, for this increases productivity. 

5. Preplanning the Use of Labor 
All planning functions, including ade- 
quate record keeping and scheduling, 
are included in this factor. 

The first four factors do not, strictly 
speaking, come under the subject of 
pay-roll cost control, which includes 
primarily the planning, analysis and 
interpretation of pay-roll cost statistics 
and plans. Pay-roll planning consists 
of two types of activity: (1) the plan- 
ning that concerns itself with long- 
range objectives, and (2) the planning 
that goes into the handling of everyday 
matters. 

For purposes of clarity, I should like 
to call them by the military terms 
“strategic” and “tactical.” Strategic pay- 
roll planning would, therefore, involve 
such matters as basic personnel struc- 
ture, over-all budgeting of pay-roll 
costs, most matters dealing with reg- 
ular employes, and any other problems 
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that require a long-range approach for 
their solution. Tactical pay-roll plan- 
ning, on the other hand, would include 
just the opposite. Day-to-day matters 
affecting pay-roll costs, such as the 
hiring of extra help, authorization of 
overtime, and similar immediate mat- 
ters, would be included in this category. 

As long as we are thinking in mili- 
tary terms, there is another analogy 
that we can draw: In order to under- 
stand the rdle that a cost controller 
should play in the organizational setup 
of a business, we may compare him 
to a “G-2” of a divisional staff, who is 
responsible for furnishing information 
to the chief of staff, management. In 
the army the G-2, whose job is the 
collection, evaluation and dissemina- 
tion of military intelligence, is respon- 
sible for furnishing all the information 
about the enemy that a commander 
needs to formulate plans, make a de- 
cision, and carry his plans out. This 
information is known by the term 
“Essential Elements of Information.” 

It is not the intent of this analogy 
to imply that the person responsible 
for pay-roll cost control should regard 
the employes of his organization as 
enemies or as the villains who are 
causing all his troubles. His real vil- 
lains are wasted employe hours and 
wasted employe dollars, and it is about 
these that he must give essential ele- 
ments of information to management. 


STRATEGIC PAY-ROLL PLANNING 

Strategic pay-roll planning involves 
activities which, for the purposes of 
simplicity, I have divided into three: 

1. A critical analysis of over-all pay- 
roll needs. 

2. Evaluation of individual jobs and 
improvements in methods. 

3. Budgeting the future pay roll. 

Critical analysis of pay-roll needs. 
Analysis of one’s over-all pay-roll needs 
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requires that the complete staff organ- 
ization, from manager on down, be 
reviewed critically with the aim of 
discovering the best possible method 
of staffing the business. In a going 
concern, it would require the evalua- 
tion of past work-load and perform- 
ance records and consultation with 
department heads; in a new establish- 
ment it would require the setting up of 
a tentative staff organization on the 
basis of experience gained elsewhere. 

The evaluation of how much work 
there exists for each employe during 
each hour of the day is a procedure 
that requires a scientific approach. One 
cannot merely look at a set of statistics 
and decide, on the basis of one’s ad- 
ministrative intuition, that the labor 
productivity shown therein is satisfac- 
Here, as in all other types of 
cost control, the only valid criterion 
is a Comparison with past performance 
records and an evaluation of such 
comparison in light of factors that 
may influence the current situation. 
Two questions should be constantly 
kept in mind at this point: (1) What 
may our maximum pay roll be? (2) 
How much of this pay roll should be 
“regular,” and how much should be 
“extra” help? 

The final projection of a maximum 
pay-roll figure should be determined 
not only in terms of a ratio to total 
sales but also in budget dollars, based 
on anticipated revenue during the 
budgeted period. This is necessary be- 
cause a definite number of employes 
must be decided upon in the planning 
process, and their wages cannot be 
calculated in terms of percentages but 
rather in dollars and cents. 

The advance determination of a 
fixed ratio of regular and extra help is 
of utmost importance in strategic labor 
planning. Slipshod are the methods 
by which management hires what it 


tory. 


thinks is sufficient regular help to 
handle the business under normal con- 
ditions, and then frantically seeks addi- 
tiona! he!p when conditions are a little 
outside the norm. As a matter of fact, 
economists generally will agree that the 
most normal thing about business is 
its inherent abnormality; the wise plan- 
ner prepares his budget in such a 
manner that regular help forms the 
nucleus of his personnel, but that addi- 
tional help, in the form of “steady 
extras,” is engaged as a part of the 
normal staffing procedure and is ex- 
pected to handle a certain percentage 
of the customary overflow. 

In deciding upon the ratio just men- 
tioned, all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of having one type of employe 
over another must be carefully weighed. 
While these differ with the occupation, 
it seems safe to list the following gen- 
eral advantages and disadvantages of 
having largely “regular” help: 





Advantages 
Dependability 
Team spirit 
Experience 


Disadvantages 
Inflexibility of pay roll 


Higher wage scales (normally) 
More employe benefits 











In addition to the foregoing consid- 
erations and to the expected variation 
in business volume, the planner—in 
determining his ratio of regular and 
extra help—also must consider such 
pertinent factors as availability of extra 
help and amount of training and skill 
required to do the various jobs in- 
volved. 

Job evaluation and improvement of 
methods. After the broad view has 
been taken, it is necessary to examine 
each job in detail, with the view to- 
ward improving the methods and efh- 
ciency of some jobs and the fusion or 
total elimination of others. The most 
useful tool for this purpose is, of 
course, the job summary. A job sum- 
mary, in which are outlined the various 
duties and activities connected with 
the performance of a particular job, 
can be prepared through the use of 
questionnaires and interviews with in- 
dividual employes and with their su- 
pervisors. The advantage of having 
the personnel help in making out its 
own summaries is that such summaries, 
being subjective statements of the em- 
ployes, may yield more information 
than those prepared by the trained 
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person. The latter have the advantage, 
however, of being objective, factual 
and discerning in their approach. 

Closely tied to the analysis of job 
summaries is the evaluation of methods 
that must now take place. There is no 
more effective way of cutting down 
pay-roll costs than to prevent them in 
the first place; there is no more effec- 
tive way of keeping down the pay roll 
than to have the establishment laid 
out in such a manner as to permit the 
employment of the smallest number 
of employes for the greatest possible 
productivity. 

The study of methods, and of rem- 
edies, that can be used to create a labor 
force with maximum efficiency is a 
subject all its own; it, in turn, covers 
such broad fields as work simplifica- 
tion, staffing and scheduling. While 
we cannot deal with these matters in 
detail here, it is worth while to men- 
tion what some of these problems are. 
In their book entitled “Profitable Food 
and Beverage Operation,” Brodner, 
Carlson, and Maschal’ list these as 
follows: (1) improper scheduling; 
2) arrangement of days off; (3) 
hours of arrival; (4) inadequate de- 
lineation of duties; (5) faulty super- 
(6) 


vision; inadequate layout of 
tacilities; (7) absenteeism; (8) over- 
stafiing 

The suggest that use of 
“spanner shifts,” which span both the 
early and late shifts, the use of a stag- 
ger system in accordance with work- 
load volumes, the revision of facilities 
and work methods, integration of relief 
schedules, pay-roll analysis, and review 
of hours of operations are some solu- 
tions to the foregoing problems. 

Budgeting the future pay roll. Xt 
may be redundant, but it is also true, 
that “figures are useless unless utilized.” 
A careful survey of one’s over-all needs 
and a thorough evaluation of each job 
that exists in 


authors 


the organization are 
bound to bring to light certain valu- 


able information. If management, as is 
often the case, merely takes note of 


this information or 


tries tO use as 
much of it as may be remembered in 
the solution of its day-to-day problems, 
it evidences a complete lack of under- 
standing of the true significance of cost 
control as a tool of management. The 
value of cost control lies first in its 
application in the shaping of over-all 


"Brodner, Joseph; Carlson, Howard M.., 
and Maschal, Henry T. eds. Profitable Food 
and Beverage Operation. Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, New York City. 1951. 395 
PP 
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management policy, and second in the 
solution of daily managerial problems. 

A budget is, by Webster's definition, 
a “financial statement of estimated in- 
come and expenses.” When modern 
cost control methods are properly uti- 
lized, this definition could well be 
changed to read “a financial statement 
of estimated income and of expenses 
applicable thereto.” In other words, 
the guesswork can be confined largely 
to the income, because the applicable 
expenses to such income can be closely 
determined beforehand. Accurate pay- 
roll budgeting involves two steps: (1) 
the establishment of labor standards 
for each job and work period; (2) 
the application of these standards to 
the estimated sales (income) figure. 

The degree of exactitude with which 
such standards should be set up and 
the type of measurement which should 
be used as a base depend, of course, on 
the type and size of the respective 
business organization. The least that 
can be expected at this stage of stra- 
tegic pay-roll planning, however, is 
that the planner decide on an over-all 
pay-roll goal (in terms of a percentage 
of total sales), on an approximate 


ratio of regular and extra help (in 
terms of a percentage of total pay 
roll), and on the actual number of 
regular employes that should be hired 
for the budgeted period to handle the 
workload indicated by the estimated 
sales figure. Many successful operators 
are, of course, much more specific in 
their budgeting and break down their 
pay-roll ratio by individual depart- 
ments or even individual jobs. 


TACTICAL PAY-ROLL PLANNING 


The semantic difference between the 
terms “strategic” and “tactical” is prin- 
cipally one of scope. If, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, strategic 
planning suggests the planning of pay- 
roll costs for an extended period (e.g. 
six months, one year, or even five 
years), then tactical planning suggests 
the adjustment of such strategic plans 
to the exigencies of day-to-day oper- 


ations. Thus, tactical planning would 
include the hiring of all extra help 
and the adjustment of the total pay-roll 
picture to the actual sales volume, in 
accordance with the strategic directives 
and standards previously determined. 
Essentially, therefore, the three activi- 
ties involved in long-range planning, 
namely, over-all pay-roll analysis, in- 
dividual job evaluation, and budgeting, 
also should be carried on in formu- 
Jating one’s day-to-day plans. 

If the pay-roll structure is based 
largely on regular help, there is little 
day-to-day flexibility and not much can 
be controlled on a daily basis. On the 
other hand, if the planned ratio of 
extra help to the total pay roll is fairly 
large, then the budgeting phase of 
daily pay-roll planning (the efficiency 
with which management hires and 
utilizes extra help) becomes one of 
the most effective ways of keeping 
pay-roll costs down to a minimum. 


COST CONTROL MEASUREMENTS 


In view of the many different types 
of occupations and the many types of 
business establishments that exist in 
our economy, it is difficult to declare 
one specific type of statistical measure- 
ment as the best one to use for pay- 
roll control purposes. A customer 
count may be significant in a table 
service type of restaurant but much less 
significant in a cafeteria, and even less 
significant in businesses where people 
come just to “look around.” There are 
certain basic characteristics for each 
type of measurement, however, and it 
is these that we now want to examine. 

Measurements based on sales. The 
basic objection to any measurement 
based on a sales figure is that it in- 
cludes at least one variable, and that 
is the sales price. In any business where 
sales prices fluctuate considerably, a 
measurement based on sales always 
will have to be qualified by any fluctu- 
ations that may have taken place in the 
period being measured. It is true, of 
course, that constants can be estab- 
lished that would take into account 
any such fluctuations, but the tempta- 
tion to ascribe any unusual variances 
from the norm to such fluctuations, 
instead of investigating the real source 
of the difficulty, is so great as to give 
this type of measurement only a lim- 
ited value as a cost control tool. 

Ratio of wages to sales. This statis- 
tical measurement is important to 
management, not so much because it 
shows labor efficiency but more as an 
aid with which management can cal- 
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culate the profits of the respective 
period. The continuous measurement 
of each element of 
labor and overhead 


cost—materials, 
in terms of a ratio 
to total sales will give management a 
current picture of its actual gross prof- 
its’ It is obvious that this information 
is much more valuable at the end of a 
day or week than at the end of an 
accounting period, when it may be too 
late to take remedial action. As a 
measurement of labor efficiency, how- 
ever, there exists in this statistic not 
only the variable of the selling price 
but also of the wage rate; two variables 
will, of course, make any comparison 
doubrful. 

Sales per man-hour. In many busi- 
nesses a sales-per-man-hour figure is a 
fairly satisfactory measurement of labor 
efficiency. Since an hour is a measure- 
ment without variable, it is relatively 
easy to establish sales-per-man-hour 
standards for each type of job or each 
department and to compare actual per- 
formance with such standards. Many 
large chain store organizations use 
this type of measurement to control 
the labor cost in their various units. 
However, unless these organizations 
are set up, to change their standards 
whenever there is a change in selling 
prices. this type of comparison will, 
naturally, be mathematically inaccurate 
when such changes occur 


7 
Measurements based on 


pay roll 
As in the 
case of sales, the fluctuation in wage 


rales 


(ratio of wages to pay roll). 


variable this 


measurement and makes it, 


introduces a into 


therefore, 
only partially accurate. The chief ad- 
vantage in this type of statistic lies in 
the comparison that can be made be- 
tween the pay-roll budget and the ac- 
tual pay roll. The planned ratio of 
regular and extra help, for example, 
can here be compared to the actual 
ratio, and any variances examined im 
mediately. The excess use of labor in 
one department at the expense of an 
other will 


also show 


up effectively 
with this type of measurement. 
Measurements based on number of 
customers (customers served per man 
hour). While, theoretically, there is 


no variable in this statistic, each cus- 


tomer being one person, in actuality 
there exists as much variance in this 


meaurement as there exists a difference 
in the amount of service given to one 
customer and to another. In certain 
types of businesses, such as theaters, 
parking lots, and public transporta- 
tion, where 


the same 


amount of service, the customer count 


eV ery one gets 
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may be statistically 100 per cent valid. 
For other businesses, such as beauty 
salons or department stores, it may be 
completely useless. 
In general, it can be said that 
wherever the amount of service ren- 
dered to the client is fairly constant, 
a ratio based on customer count is a 
good measurement of labor efficiency. 
With no variable in the man-hour 
figure, and with the assumption of no 
variable in the customer figure, the 
resultant statistic should vary directly 
in proportion with the efficiency of 
the individual worker or department. 
(For example, if the standard produc- 
tivity of a dishwasher is 115 covers 
per day [8 hours}, then a drop to 
100 covers that many 
dishwashers are employed in propor- 
tion to the volume of business. ) 
Measurements and 


indicates too 


standards. The 
most effective way to utilize pay-roll 
statistics, regardless of the type of 
measurement establish 
with which such statistics 
can be compared. These standards 
should be carefully worked out and 
should be based on actual labor pro- 
ductivity established over a long period 
of time. These standards then become 
a definite goal, both for supervision 
and for the individual employes, and 


used, is to 
standards 


can easily be tied to bonus and incen- 
tive plans, if desired. While with con- 
stant fluctuations in business volume 
it cannot be expected that these stand- 
ards always will be fully attained, 
management has, nevertheless, a right 
to demand an explanation whenever 
there is a significant variation from 
the established goal. 


USE OF PERIODIC REPORTS 


Regardless of the type of measure- 
ment important that its 
main purpose is never overlooked: to 
help management control labor costs! 
In order to do this, management must 
know what Is going wrong, and the 
only way in which it can do this is 


used, it is 


to investigate the critical area or de- 
partment as soon as something wrong 
occurs. In other words, the more re- 
cent the pay-roll information, the more 
valuable it is. 

The detail and frequency of pay-roll 
reports should depend upon the type 
of business and the makeup of the 
pay roll involved. Where a large flex- 
ible pay roll exists, some sort of daily 
report, at least by department, would 
seem advisable. Where the pay roll 
is more or less fixed, a weekly—or 
even a monthly —report may serve 


management's purpose. In no Case 
would it seem justified, however, for 
any business having more than a mere 
handful of employes to eliminate pay- 
roll cost 
argument 


changes! 


reports altogether on the 
that its pay roll never 
Even if this were the Case, 
it is probable that at least the sales 
volume would change sufficiently to 
make such a report important. If it is 
recognized that the setting up of 
accurate budgets is a necessary pre- 
requisite for successful business man- 
agement, thea the submission of 
periodic cost reports upon which to 
base these budgets is equally necessary. 


CONCLUSION 


In any discussion of control sys- 
tems, the final theme always should 
concern the weighing of the system's 
cost against its potential gain. “Will 
more will 
is the recurring and justified 
question which management asks its 


cost controllers. This question is not 


it save us money than it 


cost?” 


always easy to answer; the answer ts 
not alway easy to measure. Certainly 
no responsible person would suggest 
the use of high priced labor to prepare 
forms or reports which, at best, could 
produce only limited savings. 

The determination of the extent to 
labor control system 
should be introduced into an organiza- 


which a cost 
tion should, therefore, always depend 
on the specific conditions involved. 
The principle of good labor cost con- 
trol being a useful tool of management 
remains, however. Management should 
not insist on dollars-and-cents proof 
that a labor cost control system can 
pay for itself. It must be remembered 
that cost control, just like a police 
force, is a deterrent against trouble as 
well as a positive factor in its dis- 
covery and suppression. 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that cost control alone does not solve 
the labor problems of an organization. 
Neither do the other factors previously 
mentioned, such as type of operation, 
the physical condition of the plant, its 
over-all efficiency and productivity. The 
first and last always 
should be the recognition of the fact 
that labor means people, and that 
people are one thing and statistics an- 
other. A positive personnel policy, a 
thorough and practical training pro- 
gram, and an interested attitude on the 
part of management are factors that 
alone can perhaps contribute more to 
the net productivity of personnel than 
all the other factors combined. 


consideration 
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PUTSCH’S C | ; 
ateteria 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Designers: Henry Schoenfeld, Vernon 
Brown, M. D. Kemp, Edward W. Tanner 
and Associates. 


SOUTHERN DEALER INSTALLS 
PRIZE-WINNING CAFETERIA 


Planned and installed by Greenwood’s, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., the modern Putsch’s Cafeteria has proved 
profitable to its owners and pleasing to its customers 
—and won a first award in the 1954 Institution's Food 
Service Contest. All of the fabricated equipment in the 
sanitary Stainless Steel kitchen and serving areas 
bear the label “Custom-Bilt by Southern”, 


Today hundreds of cafeterias, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, churches and hotels all over the country are 
enjoying the economy and efficiency of ““Custom- 
Bilt by Southern” installations. 


Get expert help with your next kitchen 
equipment problem or layout — call your 
“Custom-Bilt by Southern” dealer or write 
Southern Equipment Company, 5017 So. 38th 
Street, St. Louis 16, Mo. 


OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


All equipment fabricated by Southern is ap. 
Salad Section of Serving Line proved by National Sanitation Foundation. 


« 
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New Record in Enrollments . . . Work-Study Conference . . . Large Grants 


From Corporations . . . College Given Town . . . State Investigates Its 


Educational 


N.Y.U. Plans Increase 
in Tuition, Salaries 
New York City. 
Heald, chancellor of New 
versity, 


Henry T. 
York Uni- 
recently announced an in- 
crease in tuition in all schools of the 
university next June. Simultaneously 
an announcement was made of a new 
taculty salary scale 

The new salary scale will be effec- 
for the 1955-56 


tive 


year and is 


expected to cost the university an 
$2,000,000 a The 
salary establish 
minimum and maximum ranges as fol- 
lows: for professors, $9000 to $16,- 
000; for associate professors, $6500 
to $9500; for assistant professors, 
$5000 to $7000, and for instructors, 
$3600 to $5000 

It is reported that salaries of all 
faculty members below the minimum 


additional year. 


faculty scale will 


will be increased at least to the mini- 
mum. The others will be increased 


on a merit basis 


Large Carnegie Grants 
Made To Education 


New Yor«K City.—A recent report 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York indicated that it had made 
grants totaling $1,281,100 to study 
new developments in education. The 
largest single grant of $500,000 was 
given to the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in New York City in order 
to support three phases of its work: 
(1) research and study projects; (2) 
the work of its regional council com- 
mittees, and (3) a fellowship pro- 
gram for outstanding scholars and 
newspaper correspondents. 

The foundation also announced a 
grant of $50,000 to the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., to 
conduct a pilot study of ways and 
means of establishing an annual sur- 
vey of American students 
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Facilities . : 


Open Liberal Arts 


Other grants were to various other 
educational institutions for subsequent 
research in experimental areas of 
education, including one for $150,000 
to Michigan State College. 


College Enrollment 
Sets New Record 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — According 
to recent figures released by the US. 
Office of Education, college and uni- 
versity enrollments now total in excess 
of 2,472,000 students. 

This is reported to be a new record 
and 0.6 per cent higher than in 1949. 
The figure is 10 per cent higher than 
last year's enrollment of 2,251,000 
students. 

The estimate by the US. Office of 
Education for the 1954 academic year 
was based on returns from approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the 1900 insti- 
tutions of higher education in the 
nation. 

It was estimated that 636,000 new 
students enrolled last fall, the second 
largest enrollment in the nation’s his- 
tory. The year that topped it was 
1946, with 696,000, which included a 
large number of veterans 


High School Students 
May Get Yale Credits 


New HAVEN, CONN. — Yale Uni- 
versity has announced a plan whereby 
outstanding secondary school students 
may obtain college credits while still 
in high school. 

However, the advanced credits may 
be earned only in English, history, 
social studies, languages, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology and physics. The 
plan, which will cut college in some 
cases from four to three years, is for 
students who do unusually high qual- 
ity work in high school and who 
receive excellent grades in their col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


Center for Adults 


E.A.C.U.B.0. Work-Study 


Conference February 6-8 

New YorK City. — The Eastern 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers recently announced 
plans for a work-study conference 
from February 6 to 8 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. John 
N. Schlegel, chairman of the work- 
shop committee and business manager 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., made 
the announcement. 

The first day’s session on Monday, 
February will be the 
morning to a consideration of the 


devoted in 


proper mechanization of accounting 
and other with Philip H. 
Bradley of the 1B.M. Corporation as 
speaker. A panel composed of H. R. 
Patton of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stanley White, Lybrand Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, and Walter F. 
Vieh, Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
will serve as a discussion group fol- 
lowing Mr. Bradley's presentation. 


records 


The rest of the morning's session 
will be devoted to a discussion of aux- 
iliary enterprises with special empha- 
sis on bookstore and dormitory opera- 
tions. The presentation on bookstore 
operations will be led by F. J. Worth- 
ington of the Princeton University 
Store; the discussion of dormitory op- 
erations will be led by Joseph P. Nye, 
director of university residence halls 
at Columbia University. Harold W. 
Condra of the University of Delaware 
will assist in the discussion on resi- 
dence hall and food service operations. 

The Monday afternoon session 
will devote itself to budgeting and 
operational statements with Thomas 
F. Callahan of Fordham University 
as the speaker. E. W. Glick of 
Lehigh University, Edith Morrison of 
Sarah Lawrence College, and L. D. 
Bibbee of Berea College all will serve 
on a panel as a discussion group fol- 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
22 & 24 row depth— wall-attached 
movable and recessed 








BOrooog) 
oF [] By 


: | i 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
High visibility, accurate, fast and depend- 
able 























Bele 43:3.) 
Complete range of types and sizes with 
every up-to-date and practical feature 








GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
A complete quality-engineered line that 
meets every Official standard. 





BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standord or special, for every requirement 
Glass, wood or steel backboards 


WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 
Stationary and movable type shelving 
Ce ae 


= 


CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 

MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 

If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym, 


Medart equipment is invariably a “best buy” 
in practical design, better. construction, 


MISSOURI 
of gymnasium building or modernization, ie = d Ba 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 


and extra years of service. On every phase 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
Kee ioMe OT-1.4-11- 5b) St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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lowing Mr. Callahan's presentation. 
The remainder of the Monday after- 
noon session will be devoted to plant 
Operation organization and costs un- 
der the direction of L. L. Browne of 
the University of Arkansas with Nor- 
man Beling of Lafayette 
serving as a panel member. 

The Monday evening dinner meet- 
ing will be addressed by Ordway 
Tead, president of Harper & Bros. 
and a former chairman of the board 
of higher education of New York 


College 


ost 


PLASTIC FLOOR FINISH 


Here’s good news for you, if you want 


City, on the subject “Personnel and 
Public Relations.” 

The Tuesday morning session will 
begin with a discussion of insurance 
programs under the leadership of 
Malcolm M. Dickinson, manager of 
the New York office of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, in which 
he will deal with fire and inland 
marine insurance problems. Casualty 
and bond insurance problems will be 
presented by Edward Uhler, agency 
representative of the America Fore 


Strid 


attractive floors... and, at a savings 


in maintenance costs. 


New STRIDE will not scuff under 
heavy foot traffic... needs no buffing 
... Offers proven slip-resistance... is 
water-resistant, yet can be easily re- 


moved! 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE 
ST LOUIS 10. misSsOouRi 


Group. Panel members in the discus- 
sion will be Stewart McCready of 
Geneva College, and Russell Petefish, 
assistant vice president of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. 

Later in the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion internal auditing problems will 
be discussed by George Gere of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology with 
the assistance of William Bodden, 
Smith College, and Harold Manley of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The final session on Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to a cost analysis 
study of 60 colleges being made under 
a grant to the National Federation of 
College and University Business Off- 
cers Associations by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Participat- 
ing in the business discussion of this 
subject will be Irwin K. French, 
president of the national federation 
and business manager of Wellesley 
College. Assisting Mr. French will 
be Irving Salomon of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, Henry 
Doten, University of Maine, and Wal- 
ter F. Vieh of Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget. 


Connecticut Studies Its 


Future Educational Needs 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A recent re- 
port of the state board of education 
and the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut indicated that 
all the private and state sponsored 
higher education facilities in Connec- 
ticut will be unable to handle the de- 
mand for admission even from Con- 
necticut students in a few years. 

For several months a committee 
from the two groups has been study- 
ing the future educational needs of 
the state. One task for the joint com- 
mittee from the education board and 
university was to find ways to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication of work 
and define the limits within which 
each group would operate. 

The conclusion of the joint com- 
mittee was that only one state univer- 
sity should be maintained and that 
the four teacher colleges should con- 
fine their activities to the training 
of teachers. 

The investigation of the group in- 
dicated that “it may be necessary for 
the state to provide the education of 
a considerable share of the increased 
load. The facilities needed will be 


expensive. Such facilities must be 
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Imagine! Movies 
in daylight! 





Normally, you'll want to show movies under 
conditions as close to perfect as you can 
arrange them—with room _ illumination 
dimmed and outside light excluded. But for 
those occasions when you must take your il- 
lumination as you find it, there is a projector 
equipped with a shutter that throws 40% 
more light than standard shutters. 

The projector is the Kodascope Pageant, 
Model AV-072, with Kodak’s remarkable 
Plus-40 Shutter. And its super-brilliance 
costs you not a penny more. 

This is just one example of how precisely 
Pageant Projectors are designed to meet 
individual projection problems. To over- 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


it's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-ad e ever designed! 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or f/2.8), 500- 
watt lamp, L ized lens-and. d sys- 
tem, and aluminized glass reflector. Shows 2 x 
2 slides as well as filmstrips. 

Only $98 with £/3.5 lens. (Price subject to 
change without notice.) 
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come sound difficulties in acoustically trou- 
blesome rooms, to combine optimum per- 
formance with single-case portability, or to 
give economical all-round performance in 
both sound and silent showings, Pageant 
Sound Projector models have true-rated 7- 
or 15-watt amplifiers, 8- or 12-inch speakers, 
and standard or Plus-40 Shutters. 


What all Pageants offer you 


No matter which Pageant you choose, it will 
be permanently pre-lubricated to eliminate 
the danger of under- or over-oiling, the ma- 
jor cause of projector breakdowns. A Fidel- 
ity Control will permit you to focus the 


sound-scanning beam to get the most from 
any optical-sound track, regardless of its 
position. A built-in field-flattening element 
will make possible pictures that are needle- 
sharp over the whole screen area. And your 
Pageant will always be extra-quiet, thanks to 
nylon gearing, a simplified mechanism, and 
the wear-reducing effect of pre-lubrication. 


Free demonstration 
Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be 
glad to give you a free demonstration of the 
Pageant that best solves your 16mm. pro- 
jection problems. Just mail the coupon for 
his name and address. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


wonder we're enthusiastic about Pageant 
pre-lubrication. It helps eliminate costly 
repair bills for our customers.”’ 


, “We profit more in the long run when we 
@7@ can save our customers money, So no 
* 


Russell Mosser 
Mosser-Wolf, Inc., Lawrence, Kansas 


“When Kodak puts pre-lubrication into 
a Pageant Projector—smoother, longer- 
lasting performance is what comes out. 
That's why we find it good business to 
recommend the Pageant.” 


Mel Price 4 4 s 4 
Mel's Photo Shop, Montgomery, Alabama 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio- 


NAME 


TITLE 





Visual Dealer and information on: 


Projectors 


Kodaslide Signet 500 Projector, city 


ORGANIZATION 
STREET 








STATE 





| 
| 
| 
| C) Kedascope Pageant Sound 
| 
| Filmstrip Model 

L. 


z 
wae 1-96 
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NEWS ...... 


planned and authorized well in ad- 
vance if timely be 
made for the expected increase in 
enrollment 


provision is to 


Richard Humphrey Gets 
New Post With A.C.E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
of Richard A. Humphrey as director 
of the Office on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 


President 


Appointment 


was announced 


Arthur § 


recently by 


Adams of the 


American Council on Education. For 
the last two years, Mr. Humphrey has 
been deputy director of the Informa- 
tion Center Service of the Department 
of State. He was acting director of the 
service from February 1953 to March 
1954. 

The objective of the Council Office 
on Institutional Projects Abroad, which 
was established in September 1954, is 
to facilitate the more effective par- 
ticipation of institutions and agencies 
concerned with higher education in 


Whatever your evhitit requirements... 


MICHAELS 7m Zpar CASES are your best buy 


This is one of many styles 


all built to assure maximum 


visibility and usefulness, distinctive appearance and protection against 


handling, theft, and the ingress of dust or vermin 


‘Time-Tight”’ cases are 


constructed of extruded bronze or aluminum,-and incorporate such fea- 
tures as Innerlocking frames, exclusive with Michaels; mitered intersec- 
tions; no exposed screws (except where necessary for removal of hinged 


panels), and other structural advantages 


‘Time-Tight 


cases are available in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended and 


recessed styles, and in any practical size. They meet exhibit requirements 
of universities, colleges, schools, libraries, museums, science laboratories 


and related types of display rooms 


If necessary, Michaels will design 


special cases to meet specific requirements 


Send for literature which contains illustrations of case styles, complete 
construction details and specifications. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


- P.O. Box 668 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 





programs of technical cooperation, to 
the end that such cooperation will 
make the greatest possible contribu- 
tions both to the self-development of 
participating foreign countries and to 
the enrichment of higher education in 
the United States. This service was 
made possible by a three-year grant 


from the Ford Foundation 


Says Most Small Colleges 


Financially Embarrassed 
CHICAGO.—At a recent meeting of 
the Midwest Conference on Industry 
and Higher Education, Lawrence A 
Kimpton, chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, stated that “most of the 
small colleges of the nation are finan- 
cially embarrassed and are draining 
their endowments to pay their bills 
Not all money is good money for 
educational institutions,’ Dr. Kimpton 
said. “We have accepted scholarships 
that cost us more to administer than 
we have received in 
We that 


drained away our precious free money 


tuition income. 


have accepted buildings 
in order to equip and maintain them 

This had led to conditions in many 
that 
j 


Salida 


In addition, Mr. Kimpton declared, 


small colleges and universities 


would justify their closing, he 


‘These kinds of gifts (tuition grants ) 
from industry can break us or corrupt 
us,” but industry alone is not creat- 
ing such problems, since educational 
foundations “have been more guilty.” 

“We become project-poor 
with foundation grants that make no 


have 


allowance for our overhead costs and 
always terminate at precisely the point 
at which the university becomes com- 
mitted in personnel and materials to 
continue the project,” he added 
Mr. that 
grants “with no strings attached” and 


Kimpton urged direct 
free competition among schools for 
gifts be substituted for the current 


practices 


Penn Staters Aid in 
Restoring Library 


STATE COLLEGE, PA.—To help to 
rebuild a war-destroyed library, stu- 
dents at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity collected hundreds of 
books and shipped them to Silliman 
University in the Philippine Islands. 

The idea for the drive resulted from 
a letter from Dr. L. T. Ruiz, president 
of Silliman 


have 


University. Explaining 
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How Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block’* solved 
a maintenance 
problem while 
providing better light 








71TH PANELS of glass block, day- 


light is directed upward and 
diffused over all parts of the school- 


room all day long. The combination 
of light-directing glass block and 


vision strip keep brightness at 


comfortable levels, provide vision 


and ventilation. Excessive glare and 


harsh contrasts are eliminated. 











The Willard School, Highland Park. Michigan, is typical 
of many school buildings faced with worn-out window 
sash. Continual, expensive maintenance of the old sash 


Sash replacement began in 1951 with Owens-Illinois 


did not provide proper protection from wintry blasts. or corrode ...are hard to break. 








light-directing glass block. Now maintenance costs 
are practically eliminated. Glass block won't rust, rot 

















OLD 


windows needed constant, expensive 


maintenance ... did not provide health- 
ful daylighting throughout classrooms. 














NEW 


panels of glass block insulate so effi- 
r iently and daylight so ettectiy ely, heat- 
ing and lighting costs are cut, 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 





AN (1D) PRODUCT 





Dept. CU-I, 


F YOU ARE in the process of 
| ined old structures, 
or building new ones, don’t 
overlook the positive advantages 
—maintenance economies; 
better seeing conditions —that 
panels of glass block bring. 
For complete information write 
Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


INSULUX 


Owens-ILLInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Buy the table that’s STANDARD 


in THOUSANDS 


of Churches, Schools 
Hotels, Institutions 


STANDARD 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 


Hostess Banquet Tables give you 
more value for your money! 
Strong, durable, good looking 
.. « yet surprisingly low in cost. 
Built to withstand years of use 
and abuse. 
ALL-STEEL FRAME 
FULLY-BRACED STEEL LEGS 


POSITIVE LOCKING CATCH 
PREVENTS COLLAPSE 


SETS UP, TAKES DOWN QUICKLY 
REGULAR BANQUET HEIGHT 


30” OR 36” WIDTHS; 
6 OR 8 FT. LENGTHS 


6 FT. LENGTH SEATS 8; 
8 FT LENGTH SEATS 10 


SOFT, PLEASING TAUPE COLOR 


BTC TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
for MOVING-STORING 12 TABLES 


Choice of 3 Tops 
Finest-quality PLYWOOD 
Smart, lacquer-finished TAUPLON 
Beautiful, wear-resistant FORMICA 














WRITE TODAY for free 
colorful folders showing 
complete Hostess Table 
and Chair lines. 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
CORTLAND, N.Y 
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that the university had been destroyed 
during World War II, Dr. Ruiz asked 
if Penn Staters would aid in restoring 
the business administration library. 
After collecting books from faculty 
members, students, and unclaimed vol- 
umes from the lost and found service, 
15 boxes, weighing more than 320 
pounds, were packed and shipped 


Standard Oil, N.J., Gives 
$500,000 to Education 


New York Ciry. — The Standard 


Oil Company of New Jersey recently | 


of $500,000 to 
higher education in 
the United States. Of this 


announced a grant 
institutions of 


total, 


$450,000 has been distributed among | 


138 privately supported colleges and 


universities for the support of under- | 


graduate education. The remaining 
$50,000 will go to the Fund for Med- 
ical Education. The largest single 
grant to any one school was $5000. 
The announcement of the gift 
brought to a climax several years of 
deliberation by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany on how industry could best sup- 
port higher education. It was felt 
that the best assistance could be given 
by means of unrestricted gifts to op- 
erating funds to be used in any way 
the colleges receiving them saw fit. 
The procedure followed in selecting 
institutions involves two independent 
approaches: (1) by a committee of 
company executives, and (2) by a 
four-man anonymous advisory com- 
mittee of prominent educators. Both 
groups took as the starting point a 
list of 1000 accredited, independent 
institutions of higher learning. 


College Given Town 
by Ford Motor Fund 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—A forest area 
of approximately 1700 acres in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, a 
model sawmill, and a town of a dozen 
houses and two school buildings were 
given recently to the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology by 
the Ford Motor Company Fund. 

It is reported that the gift of the 
$275,000 property to the state college 
was the liquidation of one of the 
dreams of the late Henry Ford. He 
developed the project when the auto- 
mobile bodies were made partly of 
wood as one of the steps to make the 
Ford industrial empire self-sufficient. 





AM iiscile 
BELLS or 
TUBULAR CHIMES? 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS + CARILLONIC SETS 


r needs you Il find 
e of fine bell instrument 
rting as low as $310 


nstaliations atte: 


MARS-ROWE 


CARILLONS 


a 


Dept. 36, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif 





Cormac PHOTOCOPIERS 
Your BEST ANSWER for 
Records, Transcripts and 


Other Copying Needs! 


New! 


single-unit 
photocopier 


Portable, Desk-top 
Cormac ‘Compact” 
SAVES 35% RETYPING TIME! 

It simplifies office procedures, solves all your 
copying problems in seconds, for pennies! 
Easy to operate, too. Write today for details. 
How to increase efficiency, 
decrease expense! 
CORMAC Industries, Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. Dept. U 
Please rush free brochure, price list and 
CORMAC Saves Money chart—without obligation | 
Name : 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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NIBROC TOWELS are in a Class by themselves 


when it comes to savings! 


They’‘re Time-Saving—Nibroc tow- 
els are ultra absorbent —dry drier, 
faster! 


Towel-Saving — ove does the job! 


Maintenance-Saving — Nibroc de- 
luxe, heavy-gauged steel cabinets are 
specially designed for long, trouble- 
free use, and to hold 50° more tow- 
els to reduce cost of servicing. 
Money -Saving — Actual case histo- 
ries prove Nibroc Towels go further, 
last longer. 
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Specify Nibroc towels —they are 
designed for every school need — in 
white or natural shades — for wash- 
room and shower bath use. 


New Sofwite and Softan Toilet 
Tissue. Costs no more than ordinary 
tissue yet is softer, stronger, because 
“NIBROCRAFTED.”™ For additional 
savings order towels and toilet tissue 
together. See your classified directory 
A unique combination of fibres, exclusive 


with Brown Company, produced after years 
of research, 


for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or, write 
us at Boston — Department NX-! 
for samples. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


General Sales Office: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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NEWS ......- 


Whittier Sets Up First 
Liberal Arts Adult Center 
WHITTIER, CALIF.—Whittier Col- 
lege is reported to be the first liberal 
arts college in the country to set up a 
liberal arts center for adults on a non- 
credit basis. The program was made 
possible by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, 
ganization 
Foundation. 


an independent or- 
established by the Ford 

The program seeks to develop en- 
lightened and responsible citizenship 
in a free society by combining indi- 
vidual study with small informal dis- 
groups. The 
are presently 


cussion groups, which 


meeting in schools, 
churches and homes, center their dis- 
cussions on one of four basic areas: 
political affairs, economic affairs, inter- 
national affairs, and the humanities 

Individuals read short essays before 
discussion 


coming to the informal 


groups. Films and recordings are pre- 
sented at the meetings to help estab- 
lish a common frame of reference for 
the discussions. A unique idea of ro- 
tating chairmanship, where each indi- 
vidual is 


given the opportunity to 





WMONMtOEC SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


School officials, when you are considering the purchase of items as listed 


serve as Chairman, helps encourage ex- 
pression and leadership on the part of 
all participants. 

Dr. Paul Smith, president of Whit- 
tier College, has announced the official 
appointment of Dr. Betty M. Unter- 
berger, author and lecturer on U. S. 
diplomatic relations, as director of the 
Liberal Arts Center for Adults. 


Grants by Ford Fund 
Total Almost $26 Million 

New York City. — A recent re- 
port by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education indicated that it 
has distributed grants totaling $25,- 
952,810 since it was established by 
the Ford Foundation on April 3, 1951. 
Of this total, approximately 43 per 
cent went to privately supported insti- 
tutions, and 51 per cent to public 
schools, colleges and universities. The 
remainder of the grant went to various 
independent organizations. 

In submitting the report, Clarence 
Faust, president of the Fund, stated 
that five priority areas had been given 
special consideration in the 
made. 


grants 


There were: (1) Teacher train- 








below, please check those of particular interest, sign your name and 
address, cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. You will receive immedi- 
ately full information with our complete catalog, direct factory prices, 
and special discount sheet for educational institutions 
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ing to improve not only the supply 
but the quality of teachers. (2) Clari- 
fication of the réle education is to 
play in American society. (3) Equal- 
ization of educational opportunities, 
especially in preparation of the de- 
segregation development to be ex- 
pedited by the Supreme Court ruling 
against segregation. (4) Finding new 
and adequate ways of financing edu- 
cation. (5) Improvement of the cur- 
riculum, especially by finding better 
ways of cooperation between 
schools and colleges. 


high 


Large F.O.A. Grant Aids 
University of Philippines 
STANFORD, CALIF.—A _ new half- 
million grant from the US 
Operations Administration 
will extend the current Stanford Uni- 
versity 


dollar 
Foreign 


program of assistance to the 
University of the 
June 1957, it was announced recently 
by President Wallace Sterling. 

Forty representatives of the Philip- 
pine university will come to the United 
States for advanced training and spe- 


Philippines until 


cial observation of American teaching 
methods as an innovation under the 
contract extension. 

Participants selected to come to this 
country will be faculry members or re- 
search associates from the schools of 
engineering, education and business 
administration at the University of the 
Philippines. Members of the group 
will either take academic courses at 
Stanford and other universities or will 
do special field work 

The arrangement also provides for 
one additional Stanford faculty mem- 
ber to join nine Stanford specialists 
who are already serving on the faculty 
of the Manila institution. 

The new agreement, signed by the 
president of the University of the 
Philippines, Vidal A. Tan, and by the 
president of the Stanford board of 
trustees, Lloyd W. Dinkelspiel, is sup- 
plemental to the first contract, written 
in 1953. 

Now in its second year of operation, 
the project is designed to help the 
University of the Philippines recover 
from the ravages of World War IL. 
It has been financed by an original 
fund of $500,000 from the F.O.A. 
and a from the 
government. The new 
award brings the F.O.A. contribution 
to $1,000,000. 


matching 
Philippine 


amount 
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You'll benefit by CUT HANDLING COSTS. 
b I G ad vantag aS LOW COST PER SERVING. 


TOP-QUALITY CRACKERS. 


when you serve 


6 CLOSE PORTION CONTROL. 


PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS" 


baked by NABISCO... only 1% per serving 


other famous 


“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS" 


FOUNTAIN f MTT 


— TREATS | 
——- delicious with ber erages fa 
less than 1*5¢ MW %, 
cs ” \ 


yer serving p2s® >) 
perfect with soups pring lini 
ie 27837 RITZ 
always fresh and crisp...in Ae <a CRACKERS 
moistureproof cellophane packets fins = anome eaokes guns 





only 1¢ per serving 


SEND ‘ 0, 21, 440 W. 14th St.. New York 14, N. Y. DANDY OYSTER 


/ 
FOR indly send free les and new booklet America’s Home Favorites.” CRACKERS a 
FREE N: fine u ith ousters 
SAMPLES veanisation less than 2¢ 


AND per s¢ 
BOOKLET 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS Lewis R. Tower, Detroit business Shane E. Rior- 
Cameron Peden, man, has been named to the newly den, formerly busi 
former ofhce and created post of business manager ot ness manager ot 
business manager Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. In Manumit School 
for a private con his new position he will be responsible in Bristol, Pa., has 
cern in Charlotte, for supervising and coordinating the been appointed 
N.C., has been administration of nonacademic depart business manager 
named to the post ments of the college, such as the de of Bard College, 
of business man partment of buildings and grounds, Annandale-on- Tne S Woes 
Cameron Peden ager of Wesleyan residence and dining halls, purchasing Hudson, N.Y. He succeeds Ernest 
College at Macon, Ga., according to department, as well as such other Hayes, former business manager. 
in announcement by B. Joseph Martin, duties as shall be assigned by the James C. Dolley, former vice pres 


“ | 1, Rass : . = 
president of the college president. ident of the University of Texas and 


? has been 


acting president during 195 
appointed vice president for fiscal af 
fairs, effective January 21. To become 
the chief fiscal officer of the university 
system, he leaves the presidency of the 
Austin National Bank, a position he 
has held for the last two years while 
on leave from the university as pro 


fessor of banking and investments. 


David D. Hen- 
ry, execulive vice 
chancellor of New 
York University, 
will assume the 
presidency of the 


University of Illi 





nois on September 
1. At Wayne Uni- David D. Henry 
versity, Detroit, from 1935 to 1952, he 
served as president the last seven of 
those years. Previously, he was assist 
ant superintendent of public instruction 
for Michigan and director of liberal 
arts at Battle Creek College. 


John L. Moore, 
formerly control 
ler and_ business 
manager of the 
University ol 
Pennsylvania, re 





cently was elected 





business vice pres 
Turk metal furniture is permanent furniture with ident of the uni John L. Moore 
built in beauty and style. versity. In his newly created office, 


The dramatic appearance of the room pictured Mr. Moore will be in charge of per- 
above endures because metal is magic... it’s sonnel, plant operation, dining services, 
fireproof, stainproof and simple to clean. Natural purchasing, the bookstore, printing and 
wood finishes and attractive color combinations duplicating, and telephone and mail 
offer that unlimited freedom in decorating obtain- service. Before joining the university 


able only in metal. Repair or replacement is low staff he had been in government work 
cost, thanks to Turk sectional construction! and had held the posts of regional 
Among better colleges and universities Turk director of the War Production Board, 
dominates. Get the complete story from us or the Civilian Production Administra 
your nearest Turk dealer. tion, and the War Assets Administra- 


tion. 





Carroll B. Scouller has been named 


For the name of your Turk dealer, write, wire or phone business manager of Monmouth Col 
JOS. TURK MANUFACTURING CO., Bradley, Illinois — Phone 3-446] lege, Monmouth, IIl., according to a 


New York Office 67 W. 44th St MUrray Hill 7-7555 recent announcement by Dr. Robert 
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TERRATIO 
er 
EMEny FlLOor 


mds 


Your survey comes bound in this 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual 
with product sheets and specifi- 
cations to fit individual needs. 


%. 


‘ 


** compiled especially for You...\=*——— 


— —_ — 


, TO TREAT AND MAINTAIN 


WOOD FLOORS 


-) 


enema 


to answer your questions 


on particular floor treatments 


From Survey to Serice... 


A Hillyard floor treatment 
plan can mean real savings to 


you. 


After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


ommendation will be presented to you. 


You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 


There’s no cost—No obligation. 


Proprietary Chemists 
Since 1907 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 
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“Ou Your Slaff . -» Not Your Payroll” 


A qualified trained floor “Maintaineer” 
will make your survey. Half a century of 
experience and leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR A FREE 


SURVEY—NO OBLIGATION 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 


of n y floors 


Name 
Institution 


Address 





ANOTHER FIVE-OCTAVE 61-BELL 


n* 


CARILLON INSTALLED IN THE NATIONAL 

SHRINE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Schulmerich “Arlington” Carillon 
is being installed in more and more 
educational and religious institutions. 
With its 61 bells, 5-octave chromatic 
range, all types of carillonistic effects 
are possible, played from one key- 
board. Individual expression, pedal- 
controls for bass and treble bells pro- 
vide wide dynamic range for solo and 
accompaniment so necessary to true 
carillon music. 


The “Arlington” Carillon has all 
the traditional color and other de- 
sirable features of the finest Flemish 
cast bell 


tremendous weight, huge tower con- 


carillons. Factors such as 
struction, keyboard limitations, com- 
plex automatic operation and enor- 
mous cost are eliminated. 


ONLY Schulmerich produces ultra- 
modern percussion instruments meet- 
ing the needs of any institution. For 
bells at their best, to play from the 
tower or with the organ, choose the 
“Arlington” details, 


Carillon! For 


write to: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


THE 
CARILLON 


ue . P ve* 
A “Carillonic Bells’ InstTRUMENT 


& “Carillonic Bells’ are trademarks 
for bell Instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc 


*’ Arlington” 
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NAMES.... . 


Gibson, president of Monmouth Col 
He succeeds Richard Petrie. 
Dr. John H. 


Dawson, an alum- 


lege. 


Adrian 
Adrian, 


nus of 
College, 
Mic h.., 


named 


has_ been 
president. 
He will succeed 
Edwin H. Babbitt, 


John H. Dawson who 


has been 
serving as acting president during the 
last 


Margaret M. Grimes, formerly direc- 


year. 


tor of food service at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, has been named director 


Butler Univer- 
She succeeds Robert F. Newton, 
who resigned recently to accept a posi- 
sall State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Dr. Richard 


Parmenter, coordi- 


of Atherton Center at 
sity. 


tion in the business office of 


nator of research 
at Cornell Univer- 
the last 
eight years, re- 


sity tor 


December 
the 


tired 
31 at 
ov. 


age ot 
He served as Richard Parmenter 

chief aide to Vice President Theodore 
P. Wright, administrator of the Cor 





DIRECTORY OF 


ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 
lege; vice president: Laurence Lunden, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: 


Nelson A. Wahlstrom, University of Wash 
ington. 


Convention: June 26-28, Stanley Hotel, 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: W. C. Ervin, Paine College; 
secretary: B. A. Little, Southern University. 


Central Association 


President: C. C. Delong, University of 
Illinois; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 


Eastern Association 


President: W. R. Hendershot, New York 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Southern Association 


President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: March 31-April 2, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


Western Association 


President: James Miller, University of 
California; secretary: Morris Robertson, Ore- 
gon State College. 


1955 Convention: Tucson, Ariz. 


Association of College Unions 


President: William Rion, University of 
Florida; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 
ing, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 3-6, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Henry Doten, University of 
Maine; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


Convention: May 2-4, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 

President: Francis C. Pray, University of 
Pittsburgh; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Convention: June 30-July 2, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Carl Birdwell, A&M College of 
Texas, College Station; executive secretary: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: L. H. Glander, Michigan State 
College; secretary-treasurer: M. S. Hendrick- 
son Jr., University of Colorado; executive 
secretary: Donald E. Dickason, University of 
Illinois. Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 

Convention: July 17-20, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 


National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 

President: M. R. Shaw, Cornell University; 
vice president: F. C. McConnell, University 


of Texas; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: Wesley Hertenstein, California 
Institute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

1955 Convention: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Keokuk, lowa 
Another Prominent Powers Shower Mixer Installation 

PERKINS and WILL, Architects and Engineers 

E. R. GRITSCHKE, Consulting Engineer 

SID SMITH & CO., Plumbing Contractor 

CRANE CO., Plumbing Fixtures 


POWERS Type H THERMOSTATIC _aal 
' WATER MIXER i a eet 
cert ett 


Cel 
ct CEI 


Ra a a 
LLLitttt 


POWERS 


Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


Bathers Always Get Safe, Comfortable Showers when tem- 
perature is thermostatically controlled by Powers. 
There’s no danger of slipping and falling while trying 
to dodge an unexpected shot of cold or hot water. 





Check these Modern Powers Features — that provide ut- 
most safety, comfort and economy: 


®” Regardless of pressure or temperature changes in 
water supply lines . . . shower temperature re- 
mains constant wherever bather wants it 

*~ Failure of cold water supply instantly and com- 
pletely shuts off shower. 


*” No danger of scalding caused by ‘‘dead end”’ in hot 
water supply line. Powers mixers have a reliable 
thermostatic safety limit of 115°F. A sudden rise of 
100° in hot water supply to mixer is barely notice- 
able by a bather in a Powers regulated shower. 

Nothing is more relaxing and refresh- 

ing than a Powers thermostatic- 

ally controlled shower. One 

shower accident can be costly in damaging 

publicity, personal injuries and time consum- 

ing lawsuits. Why not provide insurance Consult Powers on Shower Planning. For Engineering 

against these risks? Specify and install data on thermostatic control for all types of shower 

Powers thermostatic mixers. baths call your nearest Powers office or write us direct. 
(b93) 


“Powers Mixers Save Water. No time or water is 
wasted by bather having to get out from under 
shower due to fluctuating temperature. Water 
conservation makes them more economical. 


™” SERVICE Available in 60 Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. See your Phone Book 


Established in 1891 © THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © skokie, LLINoIs 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING NAMES ..... 


nell research program, which has 





Food Service Director—Now employed; would amounted to $20,000,000 annually in 
like to relocate; prefer south or west; ten ‘ a he 
P 0 § l T | 0 N 5 W A N T E D years college and university experience; proven terms of research contracts and grants. 
ability and best of references. Write Box Dr. Parmenter will continue to accept 
CW 231, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Busir M i , 
siness Manager or Director of Housing and BUSINESS. consulting assignments and will assist 


Feeding—Qualified man desires position with - 

iniversity or preparatory school; age 43, mar- the university on certain projects from 
ed, one child; B.A. degree in Hotel Adminis- Statistical Analyst—Bursar—Business Manager 
ation; experience includes work at manage- —Fifteen years experience in college and gov- 

it level in hotel, student union, and ernment specializing in business ag 04 Philip J. Krebs, 

iniversity feeding fields; now employed in tion, accounting, analytical research, M.A 

management position in another field. Write degree. Write Box CW-227, COLLEGE AND formerly assistant 

Box CW-230, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY JNIVERSITY BUSINESS. ’ 

BUSINESS. > UNIVERSETY = . manager of pur 


time to time. 


Business Officer--with varied accounting back- Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds— chases at Cornell 


round; experienced in college work and bud¢- Now heading similar department; engineering University. is now 

. o - st aeka - ¢ , h , 

ets desires permanent position with southern education and background; able to work wit ’ , : 

college or university. Write Box CW-2 administration and architects on any phase of manager ol the 

LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS physical plant program; young willing to re- Cornell campus 
locate. Write Box CW 232, COLLEGE AND 

Business Officer or Assistant—Thirteen years UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. store. He succeed 


college and university business manager: out- ed Ralph C. Avery, Philip J. Krebs 


tanding record developing accounting systems, 


tude contri raquet “germane seco” OOO Corneil civil engineering. gradeate 


Write Box CW-228, COLLEGE AND UNIVER. a Cornell civil engineering graduate 
SITY BUSINESS of the class of 1933. 

Director of Feeding—Medium size college New 
Comptroller-Business Manager of small north- York Metropolitan area; M.A. preferred; must Paul K. Glannagan has been named 
ern college desires similar position with church integrate dietetics laboratory practice; state 
related southern colle or university on per- background, experience, salary. Write Box manager ol the college union of the 
manent basis. Write Box CW-229, COLLEGE CO-156, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 


University of South Dakota. He suc 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS NESS , 


ceeds I, Dee Schmidt. A_ new stafl 
position of social director has been hilled 
The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; by Larke Ann Harrington, graduat 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “ke y’”’ number.) of the University of North Dakota. 


Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president and 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS director of research of Haskins Labora 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. tories of Research, has been elected 
president of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. Dr. Haskins will take 
office on Jan. 1, 1956, when he suc 
ceeds Dr. Vannevar Bush, who will 


retire at that time. 
ts H E Dr. John R. Richards, vice chancellor 


of the Oregon System of Higher Edu 


cation, has been named successor to 
Dr. Charles D. Byrne, chancellor. Be 
fore accepting the Oregon assignment, 
Dr. Richards was director of the office 
Beirut, Lebanon, died recently of a 


| 
| 

The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 heart ailment at 46 years of age. Before 
} 


versity and, earlier, assistant for educa 
tion to the Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 


| of research services at New York Uni 
| 
| 


Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose Jr., presi 


dent of the American University of 


° . a TR = said 
to provide a method by which schools going to A.U.B., Dr. Penrose served 


. for two years as assistant to the then 
and colleges may grant the convenience — 

. . Secretary of Defense, James V. For- 
of monthly payments while they <e- vessel. 
ceive their tuition and other fees in Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive officer 
full at the beginning of the term. of the Association of American Col 

leges from 1918 to 1937 and former 

4 descriptive brochure will be sent to schools president of the association from 1914 
and colleges promptly upon request. to 1916, died recently at the age of 89 
in Claremont, Calif. Back at the turn 

THE TUITION PLAN, INC. of the century he was acting president 
Lexington 2-1662 © 347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. of Penn College, Oskaloosa, lowa, and 
| president of Earlham College, Rich- 


mond, Ind., from 1902 to 1917. 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


1955 


January 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 72. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Redesigned Drafting Table 
Has Steel Elevator 


\ 


» 


\ formed steel 


redesigned C-7702 


on the 
Drafting and Art 
Table to elevate the top. Firm support is 
given and a solid rest assured with the 
improved design. When not in use the 
rod folds underneath the top. A second 
innovation in the table is the redesigning 
of the slotted bracket that controls the 
elevations to which the top can be 
raised. Five positions have been in 
corporated since a study proved this 
number to give the best basic and fun 
damental top angles for drafting and 
art work. The drawing top can be 
raised through a range of 50 degrees. 
The solid basswood top has metal edges 
on both the 20 by 24% inch drawing 
section and the 20 by 10 inch reference 
top. The table is sturdily constructed 
of oak. Mayline Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


For more details circle #232 on mailing card 


rod is used 


Rinse Dry System 
Eliminates Water Spotting 

Water spotting on silverware, glasses 
and china can be eliminated, without 
wiping, with the new Rinse Dry Sys 
tem. The system embodies a new pro 
duct and new equipment. The product, 
Rinse Dry, is a new nonsudsing drying 
concentrate. When pumped into the final 
rinse system of a dishwashing machine 
by means of the specially designed Rinse 
Injector equipment, the surface tension 
of the rinse lowered. Rinse 
water flows off completely, leaving no 
film or spots on the self-drying utensils. 
Tableware air-dries and is ready for 
service in a minimum of time. The Rinse 
Dry System produces equally good re- 
sults on plastics. Economics Laboratory, 
Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #233 cn mailing card. 


water is 
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Globe Stands 
Available in Wrought Iron 

Two attractive stands for world globes 
are offered by Weber Costello. Made of 
wrought iron in attractive designs, the 
Hoor model is 35 inches high and holds 
a large, colorful 14 inch globe. The 
stand is designed for stability even if the 
globe is spun. The attractive table model 
wrought iron stand, for desk or library 
table, is 14 inches high and holds a 12 
inch globe. Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Til. 


For more details circle #234 on mailing card 


Economical Method 
Individualizes Diplomas 

Diplomas, awards and certificates are 
engrossed automatically with a specially 
constructed printing press. A wide range 
of type styles for matching or con 
trasting type used in the body of the 
diploma is available. Sharp, clean, uni 
form printing at high speeds is possible 


Northeast Bigh School 
School District of Philadelpina 
George &. Weisel 
Budasiria 
Diploma 
Board of Publix Ednent 
; fest our chase 
* ome of Dee 


the Personal-Print method which 
can produce any size certificate or di 
ploma in any quantity. Diplomas for 
even the largest classes can be finished 
in a relatively short time using the new 
system which produces attractive indi 
vidualized forms at low cost. Mailograph 
Printing Co., Inc., 138 N. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Felt Tip Pen 
Speeds Marking 

Faster marking and elimination of 
soiled hands and ink smudging are 
claims made for the new Feather-Mark 
cartridge fed, felt tip marking pen. The 
pen is filled in ten seconds without the 
hands having to touch the ink. A sealed 
ink cartridge which automatically opens 
after it is in the pen is easily inserted. 
When the felt point is pressed down to 
write, a valve is released which starts 
the ink flowing. The pen will write 


(Continued on page 66) 


fine, medium-broad or heavy lines as 
desired. Polished aluminum is used for 
the pen case and there are no breakable 
parts. Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 
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Long Wear Desk Top 
of Metal and Plastic 

Completely new structural engineering 
principles are built into the new Amerex 
top for American Universal desks No. 
536 and 534 and for single pupil tables 
No. 528 and 524. Strength is provided 
by the steel frame and the hard-core 
plastic desk-top panel assures long sur 
face wear. The panel and steel frame 
are locked together and protected by a 
continuous banding of hard aluminum 
alloy on all edges. The new Amerex 
top assures great surface durability and 
uniform color and smoothness. The top 
ink, water paints, milk, 
perspiration and other mild acids, as 
well as defacing and dents by pencils, 
pens and similar instruments. The semi 
mat surface texture is designed to give 
uniform light reflectance of 45 per cent. 

The new plastic and metal top is a 
feature of the No. 536 Ten-Twenty desk 
which is a movable unit consisting of 
a seat and die-formed book-box adjust 
able for height and united by a contin 
uous steel standard. The top can be 
adjusted to level, 10 degree and 20 
degree positions. The adjusting mech 
anism quiet and a 
newly developed friction hinge holds 
the de sk top open for access to the book 


resists colors, 


ensures operation 


box. The chair has a smooth, quiet 
swivel movement and the desk can be 
adjusted forward and back. American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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What's New... 


Versatile Fixture 
for Indirect or Direct Downlight 

A new approach to cove lighting is 
offered in the “2-in-1” Grate Lite Cove 
and Bracket Fixture. It is designed for 
use as a cove indirect or a direct down 
light and mounts either way without ex 


the 
High efhciency is achieved as 
beams 80 per cent of the 
light directly upward and outward, the 
balance of light being beamed down to 


tra hardware or any change in 
hnxture,. 


the fixture 


the brighten side walls. When used as 
a downlight the distribution is reversed. 

The Guth 
shielding in the 45 by 90 degree zones. 


louver-diffuser provides 
The movement of air through the open 
cubes helps to keep the fixture clean and 
it is easily cleaned when necessary. The 
Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Acoustical Form Board 
Is Incombustible 

Four functions in  poured-in-place 
gypsum roof decks are served by the 
new incombustible Fiberglas Acoustical 
Form Board. The new board provides a 
permanent form for decks of schools and 
other institutions. It also provides an 
attractive interior ceiling and serves as 
a thermal and acoustical insulation. The 
Fiberglas Mat with which the fibrous 
glass board is faced provides a uniform 
pleasing tan ceiling surface. 

The board is light in weight, easy to 
install by standard methods, and strong 
enough to carry wet gypsum. It will not 
rot or decay, is dimensionally stable and 
the fibers are not affected by moisture. 
It has a high noise reduction coefficient 
and its insulating value results in fuel 
savings. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Improved Construction 
in Tubular Steel Chair 

A tubular frame that is electrically 
seam-welded into one integral unit and 
reenforced at with 
built-up vertical strengtheners so that 
the entire unit will withstand the hard 
est usage and abuse is offered in the new 
Krueger Series 80 Tubular Steel Chair. 
An extra large and full 8 inch 
deep backrest are other features of the 
new chair which has front and rear leg 


seat pivot points 


scat 


braces of heavy-gauge tubing combined 
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with steel rod seat spacers tor additional 
frame strength and rigidity. When fold 
ed all four feet of the Series 80 rest at 
the same floor level to prevent slipping 
when stacking. 

The new Krueger Series 70 is similar 
but is constructed of heavy-gauge double 
beaded channel steel with leg stretchers 
and braces of the same channel steel as 
the frame. seat locks prevent 
frame spreading and the folding hinges 
in both series are safety covered. Both 
chairs are of the Y-type, non-tipping 
trame styles and come in two models. 
Krueger Metal Products Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 
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Positive 


Opaque Projector 
Formed With Attachment 

The Viewpaque is a new visual tool 
which transforms any Viewlex slide or 
slide and filmstrip projector into a low 
cost Opaque projector in a moment. The 
Viewpaque attachment projects opaque 
objects with bright clarity and brilliance, 
in full Any opaque item, 
such as stamps, coins, charts, snapshots, 
drawings, plans, flowers and practically 


screen size, 


w 


A 

# 
s 
< 


any other item can be projected to audi 
ences, or used for close up study of small 
detail or as a model for drawings with 
1 Viewlex projector using the new View- 
paque attachment. Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Recording Time Increased 
With New Magnetic Tape 

“Scotch” brand Extra-Play Magnetic 
Tape No. 190 is a new magnetic tape 
that automatically increases the record 
ing time of any tape recorder by as 
much as one-half. A new high-potency 
oxide coating on the new tape is only 
half as thick as standard coatings but has 
equivalent magnetic properties. Coupled 
with the high-potency oxide is a new, 
thinner backing of tough cellulose ace 
tate. The thinner tape is nearly as strong 
as the conventional acetate tape and is 
said to be more than adequate for use 
on modern recorders. It can be wound 
on standard-sized reels, allowing a 50 
per cent increase in recording and play 
back time, either dual or single track. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Paper Water Cup 
Has Flat Bottom 

The new Lily decorated, one-piece 
paper water cup recently introduced has 
a sturdy flat bottom. The three-ounce 
cup is specially treated for added rigidity 
and has a tightly rolled rim for smooth 
drinking. The new method of manufac 
ture has made possible a taller cup that 
is easier to hold, permits closer nesting 
and takes up less storage space. The dry 
waxed surface treatment makes the cup 
ideal for use with fruit juices and other 
beverages as well as water. Known as the 
No. 44 cup, it is available with the stock 
green leaf design or in one-color special 
print. Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
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Wax Applicator 
Is Easily Laundered 

\ replaceable mohair pad that can be 
easily removed and laundered fits in an 
aluminum frame in the new Fuller Brush 
wax applicator. The light weight unit 
has a swivel handle for easy maneuver 
ing under and around furniture. It is 
12 inches long and 3'4 inches wide, 
designed for use in rooms too small for 
economical use of a power waxer. The 
new shrink-proof Timmietuft applicator 
pad picks up, holds and spreads wax 
fast and evenly, giving a long lasting 
wax coat to any type of floor. Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford 2, Conn. 
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Portable Welder 
for Building Maintenance 
Maintenance and repair work in and 
around a college or other institution can 
be handled with the Royal Arc 200A 
portable welder. The small, compact 
unit, weighing only 59 pounds, can be 
carried from room to room or building 
to building as needed. It will perform 
all types of welding work when plugged 
into any 110 or 220 volt outlet. The 
unit can be used to cut, braze, solder, 
preheat and hard-surface parts and can 
be operated by any maintenance per 


wv 


sonnel without previous welding experi 
ence. The Royal Arc 200A welds with 
electrodes from 5/64 inch up to and 
including 5/32 inch. Operating costs 
are low and the unit will operate on 
regular power or a_ generator. Royal 
Arc Industries, Inc., Chillicothe, II. 
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there are NO WEAK LINKS 


when your insurance program is 
forged by an INDEPENDENT firm 


HNW&R, the independent firm, operating on a 
nationwide basis, that specializes in serving the 
insurance needs of colleges and universities, offers 
an important FREE service to educators. Briefly, 
HNW&R will analyze your insurance situation, ad- 
vise on which types of Accident & Health, Sports 
Coverage, Tuition Refund, Fire, Liability and other 
kinds of insurance are best for your school. When 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES « NASHVILLE 


LEADING THE NATION IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY INSURANCE 
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these coverages are serviced by HNW&R, each 
type of insurance is placed with the underwriting 
company whose policies are best for you .. . and 
HNW&R eliminates delay and paper work by 
settling your accident and health claims direct. 
Take the first step to better insurance coverage. 
Send the coupon below for additional information 
about a HNWA&R survey. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! yp 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please contact me regarding a survey of our 
insurance needs. 


Name 
School 
Address 

City & State 





What's New... 


Folding Stage 
Moves on Its Own Base 

A versatile folding stage has been de- 
veloped which is readily set up wherever 
it may be needed and quickly folded 


and rolled other 


into into 


rooms ofr 


eet 


storage on its own rubber tired casters. 
Called the Erickson Portable Fold-A 
Way Stage, the unit has a sturdy plat- 
form measuring 12 by 4 feet but can 
pass through narrow doors when folded 
and requires minimum storage space. 
Units may be fastened together with 
fast-acting safety clamps to make any 
sized A gymnasium, 
classroom or other area can be quickly 
converted with minimum effort by use 
of the portable unit. Haldeman-Homme 
Mfg. Co., 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 
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stage desired. 


Rug Maintenance Brush 
for Floor Machine 

Rugs can be easily cleaned on the floor 
with any rug dry cleaning material with 
the new Float Action Whirling Brush 
developed for use with the ALM-13 floor 
Anyone on the 


maintenance machine. 


housekeeping staff can do the job quickly 
W ithout removing the rug trom the floor. 
Rugs can be 


used immediately after 
cleaning. The “floating” action of the 
brush works the dry cleaner thoroughly 
into the rug fibers. It can then be picked 
up with the vacuum, leaving the rug 
clean and ready for use. 

The new Float Action brush rides in 
with rubber 
splash guard and non-marking heavy 
duty plastic casters. The brush is quickly 
put on or off without the use of tools. 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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a special mounting ring 


Floor Finish 
Is Wax-Free 

A water based dispersion of resins, 
ncluding synthetic co-polymer resins, 1s 
offered for protection and beautification 
of asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber, vinyl 
and wood Known as 
Stride, the product contains no wax, 


sealed floors. 
petroleum or other organic solvents, al 
though it is designed for the same uses 
is water emulsion waxes. It is harmless 
to all types of flooring, requires no buff 
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ing and can be readily removed by Ves- 
tal DeWaxer after excessive build-up. 
Stride develops complete water resistance 
in three to four days and can be patched 
in worn spots or traffic lanes without 
showing lap marks. Vestal, Inc., 4963 
Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Coin-Operated Vendor 
for Milk Distribution 

The new Sunroc refrigerated vendor 
is a coin-operated bulk milk machine 
holding 40 quarts. The cabinet model is 
similar in operation to the model M1 
bulk milk dispenser offered by the com 
pany for cafeteria and lunch room use. 
The model MV-1 has a change maker, 
an automatic metering device, and serves 
the milk in a paper cup. A metering 
device activates the dispensing mechan 
ism and accurately records the number 
of drinks dispensed as it automatically 
compensates for variation in milk level 
as each cup is drawn. Every cup of 
milk dispensed is the same measure. 








The vendor provides a source of income 
or a quick means of dispensing milk at 
cost. Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Flush Mounting 
for Ovens and Incubators 

A Flush-Mounting Assembly has been 
developed for “Precision-Freas” ovens, 
sterilizers and incubators used in hos 
pitals and laboratories. The panel of 
polished, stainless steel permits recessing 
bulky cabinets in tile, brick, concrete o1 
plaster walls, increasing the usable area 
of corridors, small rooms or other areas 
where floor space is important. The 
Flush-Mounting Assemblies are stock 
units which stand flush with the sur 
face. A dial thermometer with large, 
easily-read numerals is recessed in the 
top of the panel. The assemblies are 
quickly and easily attached to any type 
of wall up to 11 4 inches thick. Seven 
sizes of assemblies are available. Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cortland 
St., Chicago 47. 
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Ten Key Adding Machine 
in Burroughs Line 

The utmost in simplicity in design and 
operation is offered in the new Bur- 
roughs Ten Key Electric Adding Ma 
chine. It is the result of more than five 
years of research and engineering and 
marks the entry of Burroughs Corpora 
tion into the ten key field. The machine 
is ultra modern in design with a low, 
durable cast aluminum case finished in 
two-tone amber gray paint, scientifically 
blended to eliminate reflected glare. It 
is designed for touch fingering addition 
with maximum operating comfort. The 
span of a hand easily covers not only 
the adding keys but all electrically oper 
ated control keys as well. The machine 
is 13 by 8% by 7 inches in size, has 
exceptionally quiet operation and fea 
tures a detachable electric cord and dura 
ble transparent plastic blade. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Electric Winch 
Speeds Backstop Adjustment 

The new electric winch operator for 
raising and lowering basketball back 
stops makes the adjustment in minimum 
time. Weighing only 15 pounds, the 
unit is portable and will operate any 
hand winch where the handle shaft size 
is approximately % inch square. It has 
pistol grip and trigger construction for 
ease of operation, aluminum finish, and 
is supplied with 50 feet of rubber in 
sulated cord and plug. The J. E. Porter 
Corp., Ottawa, IIl. 
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Maintenance Machine 
for Large Floor Areas 

The new K-22 heavy-duty floor ma 
chine is designed for use on large floor 
areas iM institutions. It features the 
Kent “Balanced Power” principle and 
covers twice the area of a 17 inch ma- 
chine. Operator fatigue is reduced and 
brush life and efticiency increased 
through the offset one h.p. motor which 


counter -balances the handle weight. 


‘\ 


\ 


Gears are cushioned to withstand shock 
and the motor is fully enclosed and is 
dust and water proof. The adjustable 
handle can be quickly and easily changed 
for the height of the operator. Kent 
Co., Inc., 736 Canal St., Rome, N. Y. 
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Library, Compton Junior College, Compton, Colifornia 

Architects: Austin, Field, & Fry 

General Contractors: Maurice L. Bein, Inc., Nathan Fish, Inc., Bein Construction Co. 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Harold E. Shugart Co., Hollywood, California 


.-- QUIET rules 
this College library 


One of the major deterrents to student learning is the Easy to Maintain 
distraction caused by uncontrolled noise. Especially in 


Installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile is quick and easy, 


} > ‘ > > ; 0 itr f » . 
school libraries, where study is concentrated, errant with no special maintenance required. The unusual 


sounds can be particularly annoying. That's why the surface provides both excellent sound absorption and 


Compton Junior College of Compton, ¢ alifornia, outstanding beauty. This surface can be washed re- 


chose Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning to solve peatedly and painted repeatedly without affecting its 


its noise problem. sound absorbing properties 
Low-Cost Solution 


Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Throughout every room and public area of this strik- 


Chart that will bring you a fre analysis of the noise 


ing new college, ceilings of Acousti-Celotex Pile have and acoustical problems in your school, plus a free 


brought the economical answer. In library, class- factual booklet. 


Sound Conditioning for Schools and 
rooms, study halls, corridors, foyers, gyms, cafeteria, Colleges.” No obligation , 
auditorium disturbing noises are checked, bring- , 

ing quiet comfort conducive to better learning. And 


de and te: rs alike benef 
students and teachers alike benefit. Shes Gilets Miami. Ween hae 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
° Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey 
hal Chart, and your booklet, "Sound Conditioning 
RAL A AIRE 


for Schools and Colleges. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A aa z Nome 
OMe Institution 


. A 
Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem —The Celotex Corporation, 120 South ecress 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec City 
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What's New... 


Product Literature 


e “How to Plan Your Gym for Favorite 
Sports” is the title of a folder available 
from Hillyard Chemical Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. regulation 
diagrams are given with tracing sheets 
indicating how to 


Scaled-to-size 


determine where 
game lines should be located to avoid 
contusion, whatever the size of the gym 
nasium. Diagrams include those for 
basketball, badminton, volley ball, in 
baseball and shuffleboard, with 
game diagrams sketched for eleven other 
indoor and With the 
folder recreational floors are easily lined 


door 


outdoor sports. 


for any desired game. 
For more details circle £254 on mailing card 


e Comprehensive information on Wayne 
Type “H” Steel, Portable Grandstands 
is given in a new catalog issued by 
Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. The 
n ight illustrated 
with photographs and specifications, and 


page catalog is fully 


planning aids for a wide range of in 
stallation are included. The 
economies and flexibility of sectional 


Variations 


and continuous designs in both elevated 
and non-elevated outdoor grandstands 
ure discussed, 
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e A comprehensive presentation of the 
complete line of window darkening 
equipment available from Luther O. 
Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, Ind., 
is offered in a six page circular recently 
released. Descriptive intormation and 
illustrations cover the Draper Lite-Lock 
Darkening shade, stationary roller shade 
of black Dratex, Pakfolds, Skylight 
shading, X-L units for wide windows, 
New-Way Shading for combination clear 


ind glass block windows, and accessories. 
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e How the new Splayed Base Arketex 
Ceramic Glazed Structural! Tile is used 
in colleges, schools and other institutions 
1S discussed in a folder released by 
Arketex Corporation, Brazil, 


Ind. Two pages in color show the shades 


Ceram 


in which this colorful, permanent, im 
pervious tile is available. It can be kept 
clean and sanitary by wiping with a 
damp cloth or washing with a germi 
An illustration in full color shows 
the product in use in an 


4 ide. 
institutional 
lunch room. 
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e A helpful manual with 101 sugges 
tions for maintaining buildings and 
equipment is offered by Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16. Entitled 
“Good Operating Practices,” the 12 page 
brochure gives the most recent recom 
mendations for getting the best service 
out of insulations, packings, refractory 
products, roofing and friction 
rials. 


mate 
Information is presented in an 
efficient, time-saving manner, with in 


teresting illustrations. 
For more details circle #258 on mailing card 
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e A catalog containing complete infor- 
mation on hollow metal doors has just 
been released by Detroit Steel Products 
Co., 3189 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Entitled “Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors, 
Swing and Slide,” this 20 page catalog 
gives detailed information on the seven 
styles of doors available in the line. Con 
struction features, advantages, uses, hard- 
ware and equipment, installation in 
structions, specifications and charts of 
types and sizes are all included in the 
catalog. 
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e “School Shops for Today and Tomor- 
row” is the title of a new 42 page book 
let on planning of school workshops 
published by the Delta Power Tool Di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 400 
N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
The book includes plans chosen by five 
American leaders in the school field as 
winners in an international contest. It 
is intended as an aid to school planners 
in expanding school shop facilities to 
meet the needs of increased enrollment. 
The book replaces an earlier book on 
“How to Plan a School Workshop” and 
is said to be the only compilation of 
plans on this phase of school planning 
concurring with current professional 
thinking on the subject. The booklet 
contains 25 sets of plans with accom 
panying text, and is listed at one dollar 
with a lower charge to school planners 
and architects. 
For more details circle 2260 on mailing card 


e A supplemental bibliography of 
articles on G-11* (Brand of Hexachloro 
phene) has just been published by Sin 
dar Crop., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. In the Sindar Reporter No. 2 
1954. This bibliography contains ab 
stracts of articles which have appeared 
since the publication of the company’s 
technical bulletin H-1 entitled, “G-11" 
(Hexachlorophene), An Annotated Bib- 
liography.” 

For more details circle #26! on mailing card. 


@ Of special interest to all concerned 
with the problems of building main 
and construction is the new 
“Quick Reference Guide,” a 24 page 
booklet released by The Tremco Mfg. 
8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Included in the guide are more 
than 50 photographs and drawings il- 
lustrating a wide range of topics such 
as flashing and coping repair, installa- 
tion of mastic flooring, caulking and 
pointing, and glazing and painting. 
For more details circle 262 on mailing card 
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Co., 


e A new bulletin on Gyra-Flo Power Ex- 
hausters has been issued by the Chicago 
Blower Corporation, 9867 Pacific Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. Detailed information 
on the description, application and speci- 
fications of the exhausters is given. Per- 


formance tables are also included. 
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e A new booklet full of freshly con 
ceived ideas and stimulating suggestions 
for “Do It Yourself’ decorating of 
textiles is now being offered by The Amer- 
ican Crayon Company, Dept. 748, San- 
dusky, Ohio, at the small charge of 35c. 
The booklet is profusely illustrated and 
photographs of finished pieces are 
shown. The material gives complete 
step by step instructions for decorating 
every kind of fabric. 
For more details circle 2264 on mailing card. 

e The story of “Owens-Illinois Prefabri- 
cated Toplight Panels” is told in a 16 
page booklet offered by Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, To 
ledo 1, Ohio. Description of the panels, 
how they provide flexibility in daylight 
ing, sizes, construction data, specifica 
tions and technical data are some of the 
points covered in the booklet. Charts, 
graphs, line drawings, floor plans and 
photographs illustrate the descriptive 


text, 
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e Bulletin WC-114, showing how to 
save money with continuous boiler blow 
off heat recovery equipment, has just 
been issued by Graver Water Condition 
ing Co., Division of Graver Tank & Mig. 
Co., Inc., 216 West 14th St., New York 
11. Charts and detailed flow diagrams 
are added to the discussions of the con 
tinuous blowoff heat recovery 
systems. The accepted American Boiler 
and Afhiliated standards 
total dissolved solids and suggested silica 
concentrations in the boiler system are 
also presented, 
For more details circle 2266 on mailing card 
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Industries for 


Suppliers’ News 


Meierjohan-Wengler Company, 1102 W. 
9th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio, manufacturer 
of fine-cast, hand-finished bronze memo 
rial plates, portrait tablets and ornamen- 
tal lighting fixtures, announces the 
completion of its new building. The 
addition houses offices, display room and 
enlarged drafting and design studios for 
better customer service. 


Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector St., 
New York 6, manufacturer of special 
ized cleaning materials and methods, 
announces the opening of its new and 
expanded laboratories at 350 Hudson 
Street, New York. The laboratory is 
sub-divided into product development, 
customer service and engineering, and 
a pilot plant is planned for the small 
scale manufacture of detergents and sol 
vents prior to field testing. 


Simpson Electric Co., 5200 W. Kinzie 
St., Chicago 44, manufacturer of pre 
cision scientific instruments, announces 
acquisition of a new four-story plant for 
the manufacture of new color test 
equipment and bifilar suspension type 
meter movements. 
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KEEP LIME OFF 


without Dangerous Acids 





USE KLENZADE ‘ee aoa 


FLASH-KLENZ 


Harmless to Skin - Non-Corrosive to Equipment 


Removes ond prevents lime on dish machines, 
dish tables, steam tables, bain-maries, glass- 
ware, and miscellaneous stainless steel equip- 
ment, Organic acid detergent, harmless to 
hands. Simple, effective to use. 





Write for Information On 
Your Lime Problems 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses Throughout America 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


... before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


check- 


For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer’’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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“Whod think a folding chair 
could be so 


comfortable !” 


There’s a notable absence of 
squirming when people sit on 
American Seating Folding Chairs. 
xtra wide body-fitting seats and 
restful back panels mean extra 
Durability, safety, and 
convenience are 


comtort. 
other reasons 
why these chairs are pre 
ferred in schools and 
churches. Amply braced 
steel-tube construction 
complete freedom 
from tipping and pinch 
ing hazards quiet fold 
ing and quiet in use 
no wonder so many 
these 
Unconditionally 
guaranteed in normal 
a use. by the World's 
a Leader in Public Seating. 


froups choose 


chairs. 


OVER 11 MILLION NOW IN SERVICE! 


American Seating 


Folding Chairs 


outnumber all others in school and church use! 
FOUR POPULAR SEAT STYLES Am 
New No. 60 has wide. deep spring seat, upl ol- = ~. » . 
tered in washable Dupont Fabrilite. ' y = 
No. 54 has formed birch s¢ 
No. 53 | shaped steel s 
No. 56 has imit itnon-le 


BOOK RACK 


oks and pamy 
ck. Snap 


brace 








Handy Storage Trucks are available in four styles 


Swivel « 


for general or under- 


stage use. isters, removable handles. Clamps for grouping in sec- 


Steel threshold locks 
for three 


tions of two, three, or four chairs, one inch ipart 


chairs into position at ends of rows, 30” back to back 


or more rows 


pee a ee ae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! = ee wee ee ee ee ee ee 


cAmetcan Sealing Company 


Dept. 12-F, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan « World's Leader in Public Seating 
Please send your latest brochure on American Seating Folding Chairs 
| am interested in 
No. 60 Deep Spring Upholstered No 
No. 53 Steel seats N 

Name cf school 


quantity 
54 Birch seats 
56 Imitation-leather upholstered 


Street 
City and Zone 
Individual and Title 








RASTETTER 


Model 451 
SOLID KUMFORT 
Chairs That Fold 


In the banquet hall of the 
Student Union Building at \ 
the University of Nebraska. 


SOLID KUMFORT Chairs that fold 


in the Student Union, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THEY CHOSE Model 451 because they wanted com- 
fortable seating that will last a lifetime! These chairs 
are rugged . . . with select hardwood frames and the 
famous Rastetter Hinge and Brace construction. Beau- 
tifully designed, they're ideal for use in schools, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, hospitals, hotels and clubs, where 
use often means abuse. 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold are made 
in both Wood and Magnesium in many attractive styles. 
They may be moved quickly and easily where rooms 
are used for several purposes. Write for Portfolio show- 
ing complete line and giving many interesting facts on 
better seatin«. 


Louis RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY 


1326 WALL STREET @ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





Better chairs for 

every purpose .. 
whether you ever 
fold them or not! 


Here Solid Kumfort Chairs that fold are shown FOLD FLAT Model 451 
in the auditorium. Wood 
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TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
Index FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


Page an 
Adams & Westlake Company 
Aluminum Reversible 
Window Following Pa 


All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 
School Furniture 


American Chair Company 
Institutional Furniture 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further re. semana ned 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the gma turn to the index 
to advertisements on the preceding page or to the 
index of “What's New” items (right) where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed rh gponaae by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corres ponding key number on the card 


American Seating Company below for each item in which you are interested. 
School Seating The second card is for the use a someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company Detach and mail —no postage required. 
Stereomicroscopes 


Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
Folding Banquet Table 
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Brown Company 


SEC. 34.9 P.L. &R. 
Paper Towels 








Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Folding Gym Seats BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp N y if iled in the United States 

















Burroughs Corporation 
Accounting Machine 3 CENT POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


Riel Cenmiaail COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
Acoustical Material 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 


Folding Tablet Arm Chair 


Cormac Industries, Inc. 
Photocopiers 
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Detroit-Michigan Stove Company inie ~ J tr 4 
Commerical Cooking Equipmen 
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Floor Maintenance .................... 61 
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Floor Maintenance .................... 13 


Johnson Service Company 
Temperature Control.......... Cover 4 


Klenzade Products, Inc. 
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Monroe Company 
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Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass 
Company Subsidiary 
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Owens Illinois: Kimble Laboratory 
Glassware 
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Owens Illinois: Libbey Glass 
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Powers Regulator Company 


Thermostatic Water Mixer... 


Rastetter & Sons Company, Louis 


Institutional Furniture............. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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Sexton & Company, John 
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Sloan Valve Company 
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Southern Equipment Company 
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INDEX TO ““‘WHAT’‘’S NEW’’ ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the —. turn to the index 
to advertisements (left) or to the index of 
“W bat’s New” items on the following page where 
you will find the key number for the item. Items 
advertised are listed alphabetically by manufac- 
turer. “What's New” items are in Key Number 

<> order. Circle the corresponding key number on 
the card below for each item in which you are in- 
terested. The second card is for the use of some- 
one else who may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 


January, 1955 


Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
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Index to ‘What's 


Drafting Table 
Mayline Co., Inc. 


Rinse Dry System 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 


Wrought Iron Globe Stands 
Weber Costello Co. 


Diploma Embossing 


Mailograph Printing Co. 


Felt Tip Pen 
Binney & Smith Co. 


Amerex Desk Tops 


American Seating Co. 


Cove and Bracket Fixture 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. 


Acoustical Form Board 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Steel Chairs 
Krueger Metal Products Co. 


Viewpaque Projector Attachment 


Viewlex, Inc. 


Magnetic Tape No. 190 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Flat-Bottomed Water Cup 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


Pages 65-70 


Fuller Wax Applicator 
Fuller Brush Co. 


Portable Welder 
Royal Arc Industries, Inc. 


Portable Fold-A-Way Stage 


Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 


Rug Maintenance Brush 
American Floor Surfacing 


Machine Co. 


Stride Floor Finish 


Vestal, Inc. 


Bulk Milk Dispenser 


Sunroc Refrigeration Co. 


Flush-Mounting Assembly 


Precision Scientific Co. 


Electric Adding Machine 
Burroughs Corp. 


Electric Winch for Backstop 
J. E. Porter Corp. 


Heavy-Duty Floor Machine 
Kent Co. 


“How to Plan Your Gym” 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


Portable Grandstands 
Wayne Iron Works 


Window Darkening Equipment 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Glazed Structural Tile 
Arketex Ceramic Corp. 


“Good Operating Practices” 
Johns-Manville 


“Hollow Metal Doors” 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


“School Shops for Today and 
Tomorrow” 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell 
Mfg. Co. 


Bibliography 
Sindar Corp. 


“Quick Reference Guide” 
The Tremco Mfg. Co. 


Gyra-Flo Power Exhausters 
Chicago Blower Corp. 


“You Can Do It Yourself” 
The American Crayon Co. 


“Prefabricated Toplight Panels” 
Kimble Glass Co. 


Continuous Boiler Blowoff 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. 





IT SLASHES PREPARATION TIME .. . TURNS OUT TASTIER FOODS 
. . - GETS MORE OUT OF INGREDIENTS .. . CONVERTS OVER-RUNS 
AND LEFTOVERS INTO USABLE, TOP-QUALITY PRODUCTS 


CUT COSTS by the 
Sie Sa 


BOW LEU L Prepares= cosuenes one 


Patties * Leaf and Root Vegetables 
o.- every few alia That Canned, Fresh, Dried or Candied Fruits 
Nuts, Dates, Figs * Fresh or Dried Bread or 
Cracker Crumbs * Soup Stocks * Canapé Spreads 
Pastry Topping °* Filling, Flavoring 


Here’s finer, more all-purpose food production in 
machine-minutes instead of hand-hours! Now you 
can uniformly cut, and mix—with a fineness of cut 
directly controlled by the period of operation—all the 
preparation shown and many more. Your new Hobart 
Food Cutter will pay for itself so quickly in kitchen, 
salad pantry and bake shop, that you'll wonder how 
you ever operated without it. 


High speed Hobart-designed cutlery steel knives 
deliver a unique, clean draw-cut without pressure or 
metal-to-metal contact that is even effective with 
soft fresh fruits. The revolving bowl thoroughly mixes 
ingredients as it cuts, when desired. For instance, all 
ingredients for dressings can be prepared in one batch. 
Many vegetables, such as carrots or cabbage, can be 
cut without peeling or whole. 


No other kitchen machine offers such universal use 
—such a money-saving range of production. And it’s 
a Hobart product: safe—clean in design and per- 
formance— built and guaranteed for long, dependable 
service. It will pay you to make arrangements for a 
demonstration of this “work-horse of the kitchen.” 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 


MULTI-USE 
for your 


FOOD 
CUTTER! 


P Trademark of Quality Gite for over 55 years 
Add the Hobart 9” Vegetable and Fruit Slicer—coarse = Oo r Ci H t 


and fine shredder plates— Julienne plate, grater plate— i . 

French fry plate—adjustable width slicer plate. Hopper kood Mach l nes 
front (illustrated) can be replaced with tubular front 

when right-angle cutting is desired, as in cutting celery. The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, 


Try it—and watch production jump! Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 





“The best ventilated field house we’ve ever played in!” de- 
clared a nationally famous coach whose team was one of the 
first to play in Montana State University’s new Field House 


in Missoula. The arena can accommodate, comfortably, al- 
most any activity, from an athletic event or concert to a 
circus or a water show. 


MADE-TO-ORDER COMFORT FOR 6,000 
in MONTANA STATE’S WEATHER-PERFECT FIELDHOUSE 


Keeping every one of 6,000 people comfort- 
able is quite an accomplishment. The size of 
the building itself—nearly 3 million cubic 
feet—is an important factor. So is the effect 
of powerful lighting equipment and the large 
glass areas. 


All of these problems, and more, are solved successfully in 
Montana State’s new Field House by an up-to-the-minute 
system of Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. Super- 
sensitive Johnson Thermostats, controlling valves and 
dampers on the heating and ventilating system, insure re- 
freshing, even temperatures at all times. 


To illustrate the remarkable degree of comfort achieved by 
Johnson Control in this building, the temperature variation 
between the floor level and the press box, 46 feet above, is 
a maximum of 2° F., even with a capacity crowd of 6,000! 


To insure maximum fuel savings, the arena, offices, entries, 
locker and shower rooms are equipped with Johnson Dual 
Thermostats. When not occupied, any or all of these areas 
can be maintained automatically at reduced, economy tem- 
peratures. Yet any room or area that is occupied can be kept 
perfectly comfortable without disturbing the economy set- 
tings of thermostats serving the rest of the building. 


How about the buildings on your campus? Remember, 
Johnson brings to each building over 70 years’ experience in 
solving every conceivable type of temperature control prob- 
lem. Every Johnson System is specially planned to meet the 
exact needs of the individual building and its occupants. 
Only Johnson's own full-time engineers and mechanics plan 
and install Johnson Control Systems—your assurance that 
each installation, small or large, is made exactly as planned. 


Whether you are planning to build or modernize a gymna- 
sium, dormitory, library, classroom or administration build 
ing, Johnson can provide a control system that is unsurpassed 
for comfort, efficiency and operating economy. An engineer 
from a nearby Johnson branch office will gladly survey your 
temperature control problems and submit recommendations 
without obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 


Field House, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. Brinkman & 
Lenon, architects, Kalispell, Montana; William Heinecke, mechanical en- 
gineer, Kalispell; Fullerton Plumbing & Heating Co., heating contractor, 
Hamilton, Montana. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERAT 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 





